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SPANISH MISSIONS IN ARIZONA 


PAST AND PRESENT 


: By HENRY P. AULICK 


the sixteenth 
century is a not- 
able period in 
the world’s his- 
tory. It was a 
£ time of mental 
yaw * and religious 
~ em awakening as 
, well as of discovery and con- 
quest. Luther nailed his the- 
ses to the church door in 
Wittenberg, preaching the 
doctrine, “The just shall live 
byfaith”; and aroused Europe 
to intense zeal against the 
hierarchy of the Church of 
Rome. Ignatius Loyola, a 
rising young soldier, shot 
down “in the breach of Pam- 
paluna,” was converted during 
his convalescence by reading 
}- the Lives of the Saints. He 
; experienced no change in 
doctrine, for he was a Roman 
Catholic before his conversion 
and remained one after his 
conversion. His conversion 
only intensified his zeal in be- 
half of his church. He con- 
ceived and hurled, as a mighty 
thunderbolt, the Society of 
Jesus against the young and 
growing Protestantism. 
Europe was thus attracting 
attention. Men looked on, AN APACHE WARRIOR 
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some to admire and others to scorn and 
ridicule. But while the old world was at- 
tracting attention, the new world was 
bidding for discoverers and adventurers. 

Hernando Cortez, fitted out with an 
expedition from Cuba, sailed for Mex- 
ico. He went ostensbily to extend the 
dominion of the Roman Church, but 
really to extend the dominion of his sov- 
ereign and satisfy his own desire for 
fame and wealth. He landed in Vera 
Cruz in 1519, and two years afterwards 
was conqueror of the powerful kingdom 
of the Montezumas. 

In 1538 Cabeza de Vaca returned. to 
Mexico. He was the treasurer of the 
“unfortunate expedition” of Panfilo de 
Narvaez to the coast of Florida in 1528. 
This expedition failed. The entire com- 
pany, consisting of 340 men, was 
drowned or captured and massacred by 
the Indians, except Cabeza de Vaca, two 
of his countrymen, and an African. Af- 
ter years of slavery these men made their 
escape. They turned their faces west- 
ward with the hope of joining their 
countrymen on the Pacific. They made 
a famous journey, eclipsing even that of 
Daniel Boone from the Yadkin to the 
“dark and bloody ground of Kentucky.” 
After traveling two thousand miles of 
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KIHOS ON THEIR HEADS 


unknown wilderness, prairie, and plain, 
their longing eyes were at last gladdened 
by the sight of the banner of Castile and 
Leon floating from the rampart of Culia- 
con, in Sinaloa. Overjoyed at the sight 
and bursting into tears, they threw them- 
selves upon the ground and offered 
hearttelt prayers to God for their deliv- 
“erance. 

They gave their countrymen glowing 
accounts of their varied experiences. 
Upon every occasion they described the 
wonderful possibilities of the land they 
passed through and of the natives’ will- 
ingness to listen to the gospel. This 
aroused interest in the north land. Every 
one was anxious to be a member of an 
expedition to this land of opulence and 
beauty. 

But that which aroused the public 
mind of Mexico to the highest pitch was 
Cabeza’s declaration, that he discovered 
one of seven large cities in a wealthy dis- 
trict. This renewed interest in the le- 
gend of “the seven cities.” This legend 
had been afloat in Europe for centuries, 
and many had been the attempts to dis- 
cover the fabulous cities. Thus as 
Lummis says :— 


It is a striking truth that in the whole open- 
ing of the two Americas, fable was a more 
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important agent than fact... . J As it was with 
Florida, so with the Southwest. Had it not 
been for the mythical broidering given the 
real “seven cities of Cibola,” Mendoza would 
never have sent Coronado into New Mexico; 
and but for sequel myths, the greatest path- 
finder would never have made his unparalleled 
march. 


It was soon determined by the Mexi- 
can authorities to explore the north in 
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ies and of the wealth and beauty of the 
district in which they were located. The 
name of the first was given as Cibola. 
This word became a watchword for the 
little company. Even its bare mention 
strengthened feeble knees and encour- 
aged faint hearts. As Marco drew near 
the city, he sent his guide to notify the 
chief of his coming and of its friendly 


A PAPAGO BRIDE AND GROOM 


search of the Seven Cities. This expedi- 
tion was led by Marco de Niza, a Fran- 
ciscan monk of great ability. Estevan- 
ico, “Little Steve,” the African who ac- 
companied Cabeza across the continent, 
was chosen guide. Before they reached 
the northern border of Sonora, they were 
cheered by frequent rumors of seven cit- 


nature. The chief doubted the integrity 
of Estevanico,as he could not understand 
how a black man could be the represen- 
tative of a white man. The African also 
became too familiar with some of the In- 
dian maidens, and this aroused the anger 
of the chief. At once orders were given 
for the warriors to attack the stranger. 
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PAPAGO RESERVATION, SAN XAVIER DEI BAC IN THE DISTANCE 


In a moment poor Little Steve lay at 
their feet with an arrow through his 
heart. 

The fate of his unfortunate guide 
stopped the advances of the monk. His 
Indian comrades were discouraged, and 
would stay with Marco hardly long 
enough for him to climb to a neighbor- 
ing hilltop to get a Pisgah glimpse of 
Cibola, and plant there the glorious 
standard of his faith. 

This was essentially a missionary tour, 


the first made into the territory of “An- 
zuma,” as this territory was originally 
called. The legend of the Seven Cities 
had a religious coloring. <A priest and a 
few followers had fled for their lives to 
an island “far out on the Sea of Dark- 
ness” and there founded the cities. This 
fact, together with the viceroy commit- 
ting the expedition to a monk, and he 
planting the cross in a heathen land, 
warrant us in regarding the expedition 
of Marco as missionary in its aim. But 
its signal failure proved very disastrous 
to all missionary effort in the new terri- 
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tory. A century and a half passed be- 
fore a similar expedition was under- 
taken. 


More fatal to missionary effort was 
the report of Marco after his return to 
Mexico. He greatly exaggerated the 
truth concerning the wealth and beauty 
of the country he had discovered. This 
awakened cupidity rather than religious 
zeal. He directed the public mind, un- 
intentionally, let us hope, to gold rather 
than God. We have no record of his 
pleading for the deliverance of the thou- 
sands of souls in utter darkness. Some 
authors intimate that this was his aim, 
but that he chose a roundabout way to 
accomplish his object. He knew the 
love of the Spaniards for wealth and 
power. By calling attention to the 
wealth of the country it would be more 
readily occupied, and this would furnish 
a basis for permanent missionary en- 
deavor. 

“Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid.” At first 
the scheme of the monk seemed to suc- 
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ceed, but in the end it failed most sig- 
nally. The next year Coronado was 
given an army of three hundred Span- 
iards and eight hundred Mexican Indians 
and sent to investigate the truthfulness 
of the monk’s report. Instead of cities 
abounding in wealth and beauty, he 
found villages uninteresting and unprot- 
itable. He therefore made no settle- 
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XAVIER DEL BAC 


ments as Mendoza, the viceroy, had in- 


structed him to do. He spent his time 
in exploring new territory. After a year 
or more, Coronado returned to Mexico, 
heaping curses upon the unfortunate 
monk for his gross misrepresentations. 
Other similar explorations were made, 
notable among which was that of FEs- 
pejo. But these amounted to nothing 
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A PIMA MAIDEN 


in the settlement of the new territory. 
It remained for the Jesuit priests to oc- 
cupy the Territory of Arizona. In the 
latter part of the sixteenth century mis- 
sionary work was begun in _ Sinaloa, 
Mexico. The missionaries continued 
work here nearly a century. In 1687 
Eusebio Francisco Kino was sent to So- 
nora, the most northern State of Mexico, 
in the interest of the missionary enter- 
prise. (The northern part of Sonora, by 
the terms of the Gadsden purchase, be- 
came the territory of the United States 
and forms the southern part of Arizona.) 
hree vears later four missions had been 
established. In that vear, 1690, Juan 
Maria Salvatierras was sent to the new 
missions by Mexico as Visitor-General. 
During this visit the missionaries were 
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frequently cheered by the appearance of 
friendly Indians, who had come to invite 
them to their villages in the north. En- 
couraged by the invitations, Fathers 
Kino and Salvatierras pressed still farther 
north into what is now Arizona. They 
established the first mission in the terri- 
tory at Guevavi, some thirty miles south 
of the present city of Tucson, and gave it 
the name of Arizona. A little later San 
Xavier del Bac, on the head waters of 
the Santa Cruz, and San Jose de Tuma- 
cacori, at Tubac, were founded. By 
1720, thirty-three years after the date of 
Guevavi, there’ were nine missions in 
Arizona, and all of them seemed in a 
prosperous and healthy condition. 

The Indians among whom the Jesuits 
did their work were the Papagoes. 
These Indians belonged originally to a 
large tribe by the name of Pima. The 
Papagoes became a separate and distinct 
tribe after their conversion to the Jesuit 
faith. Previous to baptism they cut their 
hair and afterwards wore it short. This 
peculiarity became the visible sign or 
badge of their faith, and secured their 
permanent separation from the original 
tribe. 

These Indians were far superior in 
moral worth to the other tribes of Ari- 
zona and Sonora. “Their moral charac- 
ter,” writes a missionary, “was excel- 
lent.” When the fathers came among 
them they found a sincere regard for the 
sacredness of marriage. Adultery was 
punished with death. Hinton in “The 
Hand-book to Arizona,” writes: “The 
evils of intemperance and immorality are 
scarcely found among them.” Their lan- 
guage was usually chaste and pure. 
Their lips were seldom stained by vul- 
garity and profanity. And be it record- 
ed to their honor that they have retained, 
in a large degree, this strict morality, 
even after becoming acquainted with the 
habits of low-class Mexicans and rene- 
gade Americans. 

Father Kino was the animating spirit 
of the missions in his territory. From 
his coming to the Territory in 1690 to his 
death, 1710, his labors were unceasing. 
His wisdom and counsel were sought by 
ali workers among the Indians during 
this period. His ability to win the bar- 
barous savage to himself and retain his 
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respect against all opposing forces was 
remarkable. The Papagoes loved him 
asa father. They loved him because he 
first loved them. The pious padre be- 
lieved and acted upon the principle, 
which some one has since put into words, 
“Love men and you can say what you 
please.” He loved the Indians among 
whom he labored, and for whom he gave 
his life. And this love is the secret of 
his wonderful influence and success. 

In early life Father Kino won a well- 
deserved reputation as a mathematician. 
Shortly after his graduation he became 
professor of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Ingolstadt. While here he fell 
sick and was nigh unto death. His re- 
covery he attributed to the intercession 
of Francis Xavier, “the apostle to In- 
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dia.” Believing this, his mind at once 
began to dwell upon things most dear to 
the heart of him from whom he had re- 
ceived such a blessing. The conversion 
of the heathen therefore impressed him 
strongly. He could no longer remain 
unmoved while myriads of souls in dark- 
ness and ignorance were crying for help. 
At length he resigned his professorship 
and devoted his life to the wild and bar- 
barous tribes of Indians in New Spain. 
The consecration thus made was most 
thorough. Wealth, honor, home, all 
sacrificed for a life of comparative ob- 
scurity. He sought not his reward in 
the golden and silver treasures he might 
discover, “but the savage souls he might 
redeem from barbarism and idolatry.” 
3ut for Kino’s labors the missions in 
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Arizona could not have been established, 
but for his influence they would have 
perished long before they did. He was 
untiring in his efforts to spread the light 
oi Christianity among the Indians. No 
manner of danger, nor neglect, nor fear 
of Apache cruelty, could dampen his ar- 
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other bed but two sheep skins, a coarse 
blanket for a cover, and for pillow a pack 
saddle.” He did not confine his efforts 
to the vicinity of the missions. As far 
north as the junction of the Verde and 
Salt rivers, and as far west as the Lower 
Colorado, the wild tribes heard from his 
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dor for the cause he loved. Night and 
day, half fed and half clothed, he labored 
unceasingly for the benighted tribes 
about him. A Jesuit historian, quoted 
by Patrick Hamilton in his “Resources 
ot Arizona,” relates that, “In all his mis- 
sionary career he was known to have no 


lips the blessed story of the Cross. In 
1694 he visited the famous ruins of Casa 
Grande, and in the presence of a large 
crowd of Pimas celebrated mass within 
its roofless walls. 

But before Father Kino’s death, the 
seeds of discord were sown. “The In- 
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dians in the vicinity of the missions,” ob- 
serves Mowry, “were reduced first to 
obedience by the Jesuits and then to 
slavery by the Spaniards.” The avari- 
cious, gold-seeking Spaniard could not 
allow the peaceful conquest of the padres 
to go undisturbed. They coveted the 
land and labor of the Indians, whom the 
fathers were seeking to teach the princi- 
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work in the mines,as was the system then 
existing under the vice-regal govern- 
ment of Mexico.” This was certainly a 
godsend to the savage. The greedy 
Spaniard thought more of the Indian’s 
hands than his heart, and in his eager- 
ness to grasp the gold and silver of the 
territory, had reduced him to slavery. In 
addition to this the gold-seeker fomented 
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ples of religion as well as of agriculture. 
In Father Kino the Indians found a 
staunch friend. Just four years before 
his death he performed one of the great- 
est acts of his life. As Hamilton tells 
us: “He procured an order from the Au- 
diencia of Guadalajara that his neo- 
phytes should not be parceled out to 


hatred against the priest, and as the Jes- 
uits themselves believe, sought to stir up 
revolt. And scarcely had the guiding 
hand of Father Kino been withdrawn, be- 
fore the seeds of discord began to ger- 
minate. The priests rapidly lost their 
influence, except over women, children, 
and infirm old men. By 1730, says Ban- 
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croft, the neophyte population had de- 
clined to one half of what it was thirty 
years before that date. 

The missionaries continued their work, 
although against tremendous odds. In 
1751 the strife and hatred engendered by 
the miners and adventurers, culminated 
in a revolt of the Pimas. The plot had 
been laid and carried out so secretly that 
it took the missionaries entirely by sur- 
prise. The revolt lasted nearly two 
years, and resulted in the death of many 
priests, the expulsion of others, and a 
partial destruction of the mission build- 
ings. This was a sad blow to the mis- 
sions, as they never fully recovered from 
this revolt. 

In 1765 the missions received a heav- 
ier blow than the revolt of the Pimas. A 
royal decree was issued from Madrid or- 
dering the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Spain and her colonies. This order was 
not carried into effect until two years 
later. Then the followers of Loyola 
were all expelled from the scene of their 
labors in Spanish dominions. It must 
have been with heavy hearts that the 
missionaries in Arizona left the Indians 
whom theyhad brought from savagery to 
civilization. Bitterest of all to bear was 
the fear that these same Indians, left thus 
unprotected, might return again to their 
old life of barbarity and cruelty, and as 
subsequent history amply proves, this 
was true in many cases. 

The next year, 1768, fourteen priests 
were sent from the Franciscan college of 
Santa Cruz de Queretaro, Mexico, to 
take charge of the missions from which 
the Jesuits had been expelled. They 
found a state of things as discouraging 
as that which had confronted the Jesuits 
nearly a century before. Which is eas- 
ier, to build a house from the foundation 
or to repair one that has been the victim 
of barbarous savagery? The missions 
were in ruins. The Apaches, the scourge 
of the southwest, swept down upon the 
unprotected missions and committed 
many savage depredations. They drove 
off the cattle and sheep, killed many of 
the Indians in the vicinity of the mis- 
sions, and destroyed, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, the mission buildings. The Papa- 
goes could no longer endure the cruelty 
of the Apaches. They set themselves to 
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work to defeat their enemy and to pro- 
tect the missions from which they had 
received so much help. They were con- 
stantly on the alert. Their minds dwelt 
more upon fighting than the things 
taught them by the fathers. This sort of 
life soon made inroads upon their moral 
and spiritual nature. Many of them for- 
sook the habits of civilized life, and were 
in a short time as wild and as idle as they 
were before the days of the fathers. 


How dark the outlook must have been 
to the Franciscans. No houses to wor- 
ship in, but few still trusting in the faith 
of the Jesuits, many even more savage 
and dangerous because they had _for- 
saken the ways of a better life which they 
once knew. These Franciscans did not 
look for ease and comfort associated with 
barbarity and cruelty. They were will- 
ing to endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. They went diligently to 
work to repair the breaches. With some 
of the missions they succeeded in restor- 
ing order and industry where idleness 
and sloth had reigned supreme. San 
Xavier del Bac was thought to be im- 
portant enough to have a resident priest. 
Father Francisco Garcez was stationed 
at this point. He found the mission in 
a pitiable condition, but his zeal for the 
cause of missions did not flag. His inter- 
est in the spiritual welfare of the Indians, 
and his own self-forgetfulness soon won 
their favor and esteem. For ten years 
his labor at San Xavier was untiring on 
behalf of the Papagoes. In addition to 
his work here he made frequent visits to 
the tribes in central and northern Ari- 
zona and in every place he preached “the 
doctrines of Christianity among the 
wondering savages.’ Upon the earnest 
solicitation of the chiefs it was deter- 
mined to send a missionary among the 
Yumas. Father Garcez was selected as 
the man best fitted for the mission. He 
was therefore released from his services 
at the San Xavier, and in 1778 took up 
the work among the Yumas on the Colo- 
rado. In one year he had established 
three missions, only one of these, how- 
ever, stood on the Arizona side of the 
river. These missions, though encour- 
aging at first, were destined to early de- 
struction. In 1781, only three years af- 
ter their establishment, the Yumas rose 
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in rebellion against the Spaniards. The 
men of the garrison near the missions, 
and the priests fell victims to their sav- 
age fury, the women and children were 
taken captive and the buildings were 
destroyed. Thus ended the missions ou 
the Colorado. 

There were other missions founded by 
the Franciscans. San Augustin, in Tuc- 
son, was probably the first founded by 
the order in the territory. Two mis- 
sions were also founded on the Gila. It 
will be remembered that the Jesuits 
made frequent attempts to do some per- 
manent work on the Gila but failed. The 
Franciscan missions there certainly did 
not amount to much, as we hear nothing 
of them save the bare mention of their 
establishment. 

The later years of the Franciscans in 
‘the territory are uninteresting. Their 
influence hau -vaned, the prosperous era 
of mission work had departed. The war 
for Mexican independence struck the 
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death blow to Indian missions. The mis- 
sions were supported by the govern- 
ment. When the war broke out the au- 
thorities, deeming it wise to stop all 
drainage on the treasury, refused longer 
to support the ‘missions. Deprived of 
the support of the vice-regal govern- 
ment, they declined rapidly. Decembex 
2, 1827, is the date of the final stroke. 
The Franciscans were expelled from the 
territory as their predecessors had been 
three quarters of a century before. With 
heavy hearts they, too, turned from the 
Indians for whom so much had _ been 
suffered and sacrificed. 

The San Xavier del Bac is the only 
one of the missions established by the 
Jesuits and Franciscans in Arizona — 
eighteen in number — that is in a state 
of preservation today. It has had a con- 
tinuous history from its establishment to 
the present. Only one other, Tumaca- 
ceri, is a ruin sufficiently well preserved 
to show the location of the building. The 
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present building of the San Xavier was 
built by the Franciscans in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. It took the 
place of the one built by the Jesuits a 
century before, which, as we are told, 
was a very modest abode. The church 
of San Xavier is a monument to the zeal, 
courage, and faith, of the builders, the 
wonder of all who visit it. It is a sen- 
tinel in the desert commanding the en- 
trance to the beautiful and fertile valley 
of the Santa Cruz. Of the architecture 
of the building, Mr. Mowry, lecturing 
before the Geographical and Statistical 
Society, New York, February 3, 1859, 
said: “Incredible as the statement may 
seem, the church of San Xavier, with its 
facade, its dome and spires, would today 
be an ornament to the architecture of 
this great metropolis.” 

There have been many descriptions of 
the San Xavier church given the public. 
But none of these, so far as is known to 
the writer, are of very recent date. It 
shall be my endeavor to describe the 
building as it appears today. 

The church stands on an elevation 
overlooking the Santa Cruz valley. The 
external dimensions are 105x70 feet. The 
walls are of burnt brick covered inside 
and out with a heavy coat of plaster. 
The roof is surmounted by a dome and 
two spires, one of which is still unfin- 
ished. The facade was ornamented or- 
iginally by scroll work, figures of some 
of the saints, and a coat of arms of the 
Franciscan order. But now many traces 
of time can be seen, and not a few evi- 
dences of the vandalism of morbid curi- 
osity hunters. Some of the figures have 
entirely disappeared; others are fast 
crumbling to dust. The coat of arms is 
in a fair state of preservation. ‘The in- 
terior of the building has the form of a 
cross, the foot being towards the en- 
trance, the south, extending thence to 
the north end, where the main altar is. 
This altar is adorned with _ silver, 
amounting originally, according to 
Mowry, to some forty thousand dollars, 
and is dedicated to Francis Xavier, the 
patron saint of the Indians. A life-size 
bust of Xavier stands in a niche in the 
wall behind the altar, which dressed in 
appropriated priestly garments is carried 
at the head of processions, or held con- 
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spicuously before the admiring neophyte 
upon all public occasions. The walls of 
the entire building are decorated with 
figures and frescoes in the greatest pro- 
fusion. The walls about the main altar 
are adorned with many figures, some on 
pillars in low relief, others standing in 
niches in the wall, representing Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, the four Evangelists, 
and others recognized by the Church as 
saints; also four large fresco paintings 
representing the Annunciation, the Visi- 
tation of the Virgin to Elizabeth, the 
Nativity of Christ, and the Visitation of 
the Magi. Two angelic figures in bold 
relief above the altar railing, hold aloft 
red banners on which is_ inscribed 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” On the walls 
of the chapels on either side of the nave 
we see the same profusion of figures. 
Above the nave the dome rises some fifty 
feet high. The arches of the building 
are about thirty-five feet in height. The 
main aisle is adorned with two fresco 
paintings representing the Pentecost and 
the Last Supper. From the south end a 
doorway leads to the baptismal chapel, 
thence by a flight of stairs one ascends to 
the choir gallery, which is arched and 
frescoed. The position and elevation of 
this gallery gives the music a most 
charming effect in the auditorium below. 
Another flight of stairs brings the visitor 
to the belfry, where three small home- 
made bells hung, whose chimes are said 
to have been very sweet and musical. 
Still another flight of stairs and the 
sightseer finds himself on the upper 
floor of the tower, about seventy-five feet 
above ground. From this point a mag- 
nificent view can be obtained of the val- 
ley of the Santa Cruz, fringed here and 
there by large cottonwood trees, the 
foothills and distant mountains rising 
peak above peak, with many evidences of 
upheavals and eruptions. The dead 
chapel on the west side of the church 
has fallen, and in a few years more will 
have entirely disappeared. A_ school 
building is located on the east side in 
charge of two sisters of St. Joseph, and 
has about eighty children in attendance. 

We have given considerable space to 
the description of the building of the San 
Xavier, because of its peculiar historical 
interest. It escaped the ravages of the 
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Apaches, battled with time and the ele- 
ments, and is the connecting link be- 
tween the present and the past. It 
speaks to us of the civilization of a time 
long antedating the memory of men now 
living. The building is an historical land- 
mark, and the United States Govern- 
ment has shown a proper appreciation of 
its value by appropriating one thousand 
dollars towards its preservation. 

But the inquiring mind asks: “Is this 
all that is left us of the age whose civili- 
zation it represents? Did the Jesuits and 
Franciscans, after a century and a half 
of missionary work, leave only a build- 
ing, be it ever so beautifully and taste- 
fully arranged?” If there were nothing 
else to show what the padres did for the 
Indians, the building itself would be a 
guarantee that much work both tem- 
poral and spiritual was performed. The 
inquiry is pressed still further. ‘What 
was the result of their work? Did they 
really civilize and christianize the Papa- 
goes?” We must confess that their 
method of teaching was not conducive 
to the highest type of Christian civiliza- 
tion. The fathers, either consciously or 
unconsciously, encouraged dependence 
upon themselves, rather than depend- 
ence upon God, whose servants they 
were. Royce, in reference to missionary 
work in California, says: — 

Their method of training, moreover, (and 
this is the main consideration,) did not really 
civilize their converts, but only made these 
hopelessly dependent upon them... . The 
chief significance is simply that they first be- 
gan the colonization of California. 

We are glad that the facts in regard to 
the work in this Territory are sufficient 
to warrant a different conclusion. The 
fathers did great good here, although 
their converts were not brought into the 
full light of a Christian civilization. The 
Papago Indians under the guidance of 
the mission fathers made great advance- 
ment. They advanced in spiritual attain- 
ments, as also in the arts of civilized 
industry. As missionaries everywhere, 
the fathers gave much attention to the 
material interests of their converts. 
Hamilton mentions that the neo- 
phytes, — 

Were taught the art of tillage, and large 


bedies of land were brought under cultivation. 
Sheep and cattle were introduced, rich mines 
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were opened and worked, comfortable houses 
were erected, and order and industry took the 
place of savagery and sloth. 

So thorough was their work that its 
influence upon the Papagoes can be seen 
today, even after the lapse of two cen- 
turies. These Indians are devoted 
Roman Catholics and cultivate their re- 
servation as they were taught by the mis- 
sion fathers. As to the result of the mis- 
sions in this territory, the writer has, by 
private correspondence, obtained the tes- 
timony of some of Arizona’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens. The correspondence 
took the form of questions and answers. 

1. What effect did the Spanish mis- 
sions have upon the industrial life of the 
Papagoes ? 

The Hon. Charles D. Poston answered 
the question as follows: — 

The Spanish missions took the Papagoes 
from the tribe of Pimas, educated them in the 
industrial arts, and taught them a rude sys- 
tem of Christianity which survives to the pres- 
ent day. The mission San Xavier del Bac is 
their mounment. 

2. What effect did the Spanish mis- 
sions have upon the moral character of 
the Papago Indians? 

Mrs. Marian Calvert Wilson, author 
of “Manuelita, a story of San Xavier del 
Bac,” answered the question: — 

I have always understood that the Pima In- 
dians, from which tribe the Papagoes were 
principally formed, upon their acceptance of 
Christianity, were a comparatively moral peo- 
ple originally. 

The study of human evolution demonstrates 
that a progression morally and intellectually. 
consequently physically, always results from 
contact and association with any element su- 
perior to its own. The exertions of the zeal- 
ous and energetic Jesuit missionaries to lift 
these men and women to a better civilization 
than they then enjoyed must, most assuredly, 
however limited the educational advantages 
they were enabled to give them, have resulted 
in an advanced evolution of habits and man- 
ners. 

3. What effect did the Spanish mis- 
sions have upon the religious life of the 
Papagoes ? 

This question was answered by Prof. 
F. S. Herndon, President of the Tucson 
Indian Industrial Training School: — 

The Spanish missionaries found the Papa- 
goes destitute of any idea of a true God. By 
the persistent and untiring efforts of the Jesuit 
priests, these Indians had instilled into their 
hearts and lives a knowledge, however crude 
it may have been, of the living God. Very 
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naturally such a knowledge led them to a 
higher and nobler life. While the Spanish 
missions did not bring the Papagoes’ into the 
fullest light of a religious life, yet they 
wrought a great change, and did perhaps, as 
much for them as could have been done at 
that time. The way was prepared for a higher 
religious life. The Papagoes gave up many 
oi their barbarous customs, built houses, put 
on clothing to cover their nude bodies, and 
respected their family ties. 


4. What effect did the Spanish mis- 
sions have upon the permanent civiliza- 


tion of the Papagoes ? 
The Hon. L. C. Hughes, Ex-Governor 
of Arizona, answered this question: — 


The Spanish missionaries brought the Pa- 
pago Indians to the point of believing that 
civilization was better than savagery. These 
Indians, together with the Pimas and Mari- 
copas, became a refuge to the Americans 
against the ravages of the Apaches, and made 
possible the settlement of this region by the 
whites. With the Americans came American 
ideas and civilization. The introduction of 
these created a new environment which has 
resulted in a permanent growth of civilized 
habits, by exciting a permanent ambition in 
the savage breast to rival the customs and 
business methods of the more enlightened 
race. 


The Spanish missionaries in Arizona, 
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are entitled to lasting honor in the coun- 
try they colonized and civilized. The 
seeds of morality and Christianity they 
sowed, moistened as they were in many 
cases by their own blood, have germi- 
nated, blossomed, and fruited; they are 
today commanding the respect of all 
who love to behold peace and prosperity 
where cruelty and sloth were everywhere 
feund. Who then will criticize the work 
of the fathers? Shall we say that their 
methods of training made their neo- 
phytes dependent upon themselves? 
Shall we urge that their converts were 
too little able to take care of themselves, 
when the protecting care of the fathers 
was withdrawn? Even these may be 
acknowledged, and yet it would be noth- 
ing short of wanton skepticism to accuse 
the fathers of insincerity, to challenge 
their motives, or to stigmatize their work 
as a failure. There is much in them to 
admire, and long as a spark of 
chivalry remains in us, it will be fanned 
into a full blaze of admiration upon the 
recital of the suffering and self-sacrifi- 
cing devotion of the mission fathers in 
Arizona. 


£O 


EXILE 


XILE, thou bitterest word on human lip! 
When some Hellenic, thankless city spurned 
Him whose great deed too far and brightly burned, 
How with a sob he cursed thee, pacing ship, 
While yet once more he saw the rei sun dip 
Behind his father’s house, for which he yearned, 
Even while the oars the restless water churned 
And all he loved did from his blurred eyes slip. 
Then (like myself) he lived with alien men, 
Fierce in his pride of having well deserved, 
Helpless to mend his fast-obscuring lot, 
But stalking, lonely, up and down again, 
Jostled by all, unless his own foot swerved, 


Since in the market-place men knew him not. 


Herbert Crombie Howe 



































TEN DAYS’ 


TRAVEL CARRIED US ACROSS THE 











OTYIMBINDE RIVER 


SANER 


AN AFRICAN 


HUNTING STORY 


By T. GENONE 


HILE fully alive to the joys of 
big game shooting, I was, in 
point of fact, collecting spe- 

cimens for a number of our colleges and 
museums, particularly the skins of the 
African antelopes, — for the curators are 
at length aroused to the fact that if they 
would have specimens they must secure 
them now; for the wild cattle of Africa 
are passing swiftly, like our bison and 
grizzly bear. Of course, some of the 
more common species, like the hart and 
vilderbeests, will be found for years to 
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come, but many of the rarer species are 
even now almost extinct. There are said 
to be no more than five or six giraffes in 
captivity at the present time in Europe 
and America. A few years ago they were 
plentiful, some of the menageries owning 
herds of them. Burchell’s zebra is hard 
to find, so is the sable antelope, the gnu, 
oryx, and both of the white rhinoceri. 
Others, never so plentiful, are to be 
found only in the most inaccessible re- 
gions, such as Swainson’s hartbeest, 
Summering’s gazelle, Clark’s dibitag, the 
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dikdik and the koodoo. These last are 
still to be found in Somaliland and 
throughout the eastern part of the Sou- 
dan. 

I had been very successful and had 
gathered a truly valuable collection, but 
my list was still short of the quagga, 
oryx, and klipspringer, and of course 
I lacked duplicates of these and 
others. In quest of these I broke 
camp and trekked north and _ west 
some two hundred blistering miles to a 
region reported to be literally crowded 
with them; at least so said — in payment 
for certain yards of blue calico — an ex- 
tremely dirty old Bakuena who was a 
game doctor, and in the practice of that 
profession had grown old, and fat, and 
rich, and wonderfully impudent. 

As game and rain are coincident in the 
Kalahari country, game-doctoring and 
rain-doctoring are so very similar it has 
been urged that one or the other of them 
should be abandoned, but with that nice 
understanding which has always ob- 
tained among professional men _ they 
continue to be distinct and separate cults 
and will so remain, let us hope, for ages. 

Ten days travel carried us across the 
Otyimbinde river, which we followed to 
its head among a range of hills of the 
same name. Here, to my astonishment, 
I found that my old friend, the game 
doctor, had not lied, — though he had 
probably tried hard to do so, — for the 
valley and the slopes were well set with 
vegetation, and game and spoors were 
sighted with pleasing frequency. The 
four days along the river had given me, 
in short out-rides from the wagons, two 
elands, three hartbeests, — the latter the 
most common of the antelopes, — and a 
buffalo, who gave my African horse a 

nost terrific chase of some hundreds of 
yards before I could knock him down, as 
I finally did, with a shot in his leg. [ 
had unwittingly disturbed the old gentle- 
man in his mud bath, and being in that 
chronic state of pugnaciousness peculiar 
to his tribe, he started for me without an 
instant’s hesitation and with an energy 
that only an African buffalo possesses. I 
have been chased by many animals, both 
small and great, from a rogue elephant 
to a Mexican peccary, but he was the 
most disreputable looking, muddy, fero- 
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cious, and determined brute that ever 
grunted in my wake. 

I pitched camp well .up among the 
hills in the midst of a clump of cameel- 
doorns, and in the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day, I think it was, I called the 
tracker and went down stream, hoping 
to get a buck of some kind; for or aii 
meats, from mess-pork to walrus hide, — 
which I had to eat for a week once in 
Baffin’s Land, — bitlong is the most un- 
satisfactory. Like the mountain streams 
of all dry countries, the river was banked 
by steep walls of such height as to make 
it difficult to reach the water save at 
wide intervals. 

Shortly below, the narrow valley 
widened somewhat and was thickly set 
with camel thorns and mimosas and an 
under cover of tiger grass, fan palms, 
and red weed. A mile below was a pool 
where the two streams met, and where 
the left bank sloped and was cut with 
deep and well worn furrows by the feet 
of the countless desert cattle that had 
been coming down to drink for ages. 
But there is little drinking done in 
Africa during the hot part of the day, so 
the tracker and I found a screen from 
which to shoot, and in the doubtful 
shelter of a camel thorn sat down to 
wait. 

Lighting our pipes, we puffed away in 
lazy contentment, changing a _ few 
drowzy, low-spoken words occasionally, 
and wishing, on my part, that a Bur- 
chell’s zebra or a black hyena would 
come down and present me with his skin 
for the benefit of science. M’b’pako was 
lazily making a toy bow out of a 
stick and a string of tough grass, which 
put him in mind to tell how his father, 
Sahmbuka, in his fighting days, once 
shot a Basutu, running, on a wager of 
three cows, laid by an under chief, and 
how the runner fell on his face with the 
second arrow to the feather in his back, 
and how in choosing Sahmbuka had 
taken for one a black-faced bull who, at 
fighting, was better than any other bull 
is Makolololand, killing all that were 
pitted against him. 

Three years before, he had trekked up 
to the north with the old Dutch trader 
Ulrich, and hearing of his coming, 
Sahmbuka came to meet him, riding the 


























black-faced bull — who was very old — 
and carrying behind him his newest and 
youngest wife, dressed only in a girdle of 
three ox-tails colored green, —he re- 
membered it well; Sahmbuka gave him 
the pipe he then smoked. They were old 
then, and were dead now. No, he had not 
heard, only a year after, a ghost had told 
him while night-trekking down near 
Bulywayo. He was minded to go north 
presently, now that his brother Wani 
was dead, and build for himself a hut in 
the old kraal and claim the tusks and 
guns and cattle, —however, the wives 
had doubtless run away with it all. In 
an undertone he cursed the wives with a 
great Dutch oath good to hear. 





“Yes,” he continued, “Saner — that 
was the bull’s name—was a great 
fighter. He killed a lion in his fourth 
year. The lion killed a calf in the grass 
land down by the river and the herd ran 
lowing to the kraal, and on the counting, 
Saner and a calf were out. My father 
called two men and they took guns and 
spears and ran to where the herd had 
been feeding, and by the river side they 
heard the bull roaring, and running on, 
they found him trampling and goring a 
full grown lion. The lion was dead, yet 
he tossed it about as a rhinoceros would 
worry a dog. The soldiers wanted to run 
away, he was so fierce, but my father 
shouted to him, and seeing them, he 
rushed upon the lion once more and 
lifted him over his head and then came 
up to my father, who, the soldiers said, 
wept at the sight of him. He had been 
white, but was now red and the blood 
ran in streams down his legs and head. 
The skin was torn from his great neck 
and shoulders and hung in strips to his 
knees. They took off their moochas and 
bound up his hurts and led him to the 
kraal, and my father gave two tusks to a 
white man to doctor him. 

“That is how Saner came to be a 
fighter, for Sahmbuka boasted much of 
this and declared that for craft and cour- 
age he was not to be equaled in Makolo- 
loland. Now, there was a man named 
L’lomba, who was headman of a big 
town in the east, and he had a bull who, 
he boasted to my father, was quicker, 
and craftier, and stronger, and braver. 
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than his runt of a white calf who had 
found a dead lion and gored him. The 
end of it all was that my father, who 
could boast some, was outboasted by 
Llomba, and therefore he grew wroth 
and said to L’lomba that it was a matter 
easily put to the proof, and if he had the 
courage to lay a stake on it, the bulls 
should fight and prove which was the 
better. L/’lomba said it should be so and 
that his bull should fight a lion in the 
presence of judges. But my father said 
no, that the bulls should fight each other, 
for it was my father, baas, who was, in 
truth, the founder of this great sport. So 
they staked their goods, each man on his 
bull that he would win. 


“My father placed four cows and 
twenty blue cloths. One of the cows gave 
bloody milk and the fine red one was 
barren; also the other two were very old. 
Besides this, two strings of kilete beads 
and a small tusk; the tusk was hytte 
(cached) and was black and badly split, 
but his brother, Nokonza, filled the 
cracks with white gum and polished it 
till it was as good as new. He was good 
at that trick and fooled many traders. 
L’lomba laid against this a small tusk 
and four cows,against the beads so much 
powder, and to match the twenty cloths 
a Zanzibar sword and twenty fowls and 
a Portugee gun. This gun, it appears, 
was bewitched and shot backward, for 
the next day it blew off the ear of No- 
konza who aimed it. Then Sahmbuka 
sharpened the horns of Saner and the old 
witch doctor, Bek, doctored him, giving 
him a drink to make him crafty and 
brave. Bek spoke many things into the 
bull’s ears and danced a strange new 
dance before him, and in the end tied the 
skin of a snake in the brush of his tail, 
and Saner, who was mad at the taste of 
the drink, kicked the doctor out of the 
hut, and he left cursing. 

“There was a great crowd to see that 
fight, baas, but it was short, for Saner 
threw down L/’lomba’s bull and gored 
him and he died with his feet in the air. 
L’lomba was wroth and cursed bitterly,. 
swearing his bull had been bewitched, 
and he tried to throw a spear into our 
old doctor, but in the end he paid the: 
bet. That was the beginning; shortly 
after, a Portugee trader came througly 
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with a great caravan on his way to make 
himself a farm on the Limpopo, and he 
had a bull who, he said, would whip 
Saner, and my father doubting this, they 
matched them for a great stake of girls, 
and guns, and tusks, and cattle. Saner 
chased the Portugee’s bull out of the pen 
and hurt him so that he died. After that 
his fame spread throughout the land and 
men spoke of him in a thousand towns, 
I suppose. They said that Sahmbuka, 
the Makololo, had founded a great sport 
and was already rich out of it, and when 
this was told, every man who had a bull 
made haste to match him against the 
lion-killer. 

“Yes, they came from every part, from 
the towns of our own people and from 
the nations around us. They came from 
the Matebeles, from Mabunda Land, 
from Bamangwato in Khama’s kingdom 
came one, from the Bakuena and even as 
far away as Bastu Land, down by Natal 
on the sea. For five years did men come 
to Shemba hoping to beat Saner and win 
a little of my father’s great wealth, for he 
was richer than even the king himself. 
Three and thirty bulls were loosed 
against him in the pens, but,save one,he 
beat them all. Many he killed, or hurt 
so that they died; some fought him 
fiercely and hurt him sorely, but he held 
on and won in the end; others fought a 
little and gave way, and some ran at his 
first charge. But a Bastu, who had lost 
a good stake on one, came back the next 
year with a long-horned red Africander, 
who fought fiercely and with his long 
horns chased Saner out of the pen. 
Sahmbuka was wroth and swore he 
should be brought back and made to 
fight, but the Basutu said he had fairly 
won and demanded his bet. This led to 
great disputing and cursing, and in the 
end Nokonza shot an arrow into the 
Basutu and a man of our party shot also 
his bull, and we got drunk on beer and 
cut up the bull and made a feast on him. 
But that was the only time Saner was 
ever beaten. It was said by all that he 
had been bewitched. 

“At last, in his ninth year, he had his 
last fight, which was the greatest of them 
all. 

“T/lomba had. always been sore at 
heart because of his loss in the first fight, 
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but he had waited, saying nothing. At 
last he came to my father and said he had 
found a little calf who, he thought, 
would become a fair fighter if he could 
get training, and asked my father to 
name a little bet. Now L’lomba was 
crafty and spoke as if he had no hope of 
winning but did it for sport. Sahmbuka 
was well pleased to make a fight with 
L,lomba; for of late he could get no bets, 
so he said, ten cows, for L’lomba was 
rich. L’lomba said it should be so, 
though he had meant to ask for only five, 
but he said my father must bring Saner 
to his town, for his bull was wild and 
stubborn and would not be led. 

“Then they went out to the hut to see 
Saner, and L’lomba said, ‘Ho! he is get- 
ting old and will soon be too stiff for the 
fights.’ 

“My father disputed this hotly, but 
L/lomba said it was true and plain to be 
seen. He was sorry to see the old lion so 
broken, but age comes on apace to bull 
and man. If he had known this he would 
have said twenty cows. Sahmbuka said 
it was a matter easily mended, and so 
they named it twenty. But L’lomba still 
smiled at the look of Saner, and up- 
braided Sahmbuka for making him so 
fat. He had thought he would have bet- 
ter judgment than to a make a fighting 
bull so heavy and soft and keep him shut 
up in a dark hut. How many baskets of 
mealies and cassiva did he have each 
day? And he swore by all his ghosts that 
we had learned him to drink beer. He 
had not hoped to win the fight when he 
first came and only thought to have a 
little sport, but now he took heart. 
L’lomba drank much beer and seemed to 
be drunk, and my father drank also and 
got truly drunk to make company for his 
friend, and as L’lomba still held that 
Saner was aging my father swore firmly 
that he was nimbler and stronger than 
ever, and at length he offered ten more 
cows against five of L’lomba’s, and then 
on top of this, two of his youngest wives 
against L’lomba’s worst and oldest one; 
also they laid a stake of many fowls. 

“Then beer was brought and they 
drank and took snuff to make the fight 
good, and L’lomba went back to his 
town to make ready a pen and to doctor 
his bull. He would be killed, to be sure, 
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he said, but would first give us some 
good sport. Sahmbuka and his brother 
Nokonza then sharpened the horns of 
Saner, for they had grown dull, and Bek 
doctored him, and they fought him 
against two bulls for practice. Then 
when the time came we set out for 
L’lomba’s town, which was a long day’s 
journey. We took with us many friends 
and also the tusks and wives and cows to 
make the wager. It was against the cus- 
tom, but we carried spears and guns. We 
hid them in the hut of a friend outside 
the stockade; also we had many friends 
who would follow us on the morrow. 

“L’lomba and all his town folk came 
out to meet us bringing food and beer 
and singing a great song about Saner, 
the lion-killer, the pride of the Mako- 
Iclo. Then they led us to the fighting- 
pen. At either end was a hut for the 
bulls, and Saner was put into his and 
given grass and mealies and Bek put in 
many charms against witchcraft. We 
asked to see L’lomba’s bull, but he said 
it was dark and a light would make his 
eyesight bad; on the morrow we should 
see. So a man was left to guard the place 
and we went to L’lomba’s house to eat 
and drink. L’lomba’s girls danced for us, 
and we made many bets with the men of 
the town. There was one man killed, 
but he was a Griqua and it did not mat- 
ter. 

“In the morning we made ready for 
the fight which was set to come off be- 
fore the hot part of the day. When 
L’lomba saw Saner in the morning he 
wept at the sight of him. 

““Alas! he grows old,’ he said, ‘the 
pride of our people. The little journey 
of yesterday has made him stiff and sore. 
Look upon his gauntness. The old 
fierceness of his eye is gone and -his 
strength fails. Ah me, that it should be 
so, for a stranger will come presently 
with a big-voiced runt and take all the 
glory out of the land. O, Sahmbuka! 
you friend of little wit; that you should 
make him so fat.’ At this he wept afresh. 


“Then my father stood up and cursed 
him for a liar, and a fool, and a coward, 
and asked him to name a stake worth 
fighting for if he was so sure of his judg- 
ment. In his wrath he dared L’lomba 
to lay thirty cows and ten girls and five 
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good tusks, one against two, and if he 
still feared, then one against three. 
L,lomba said he was a poor man and old 
also, but for sport, and to please his good 
friend, Sahmbuka, he would take the bet. 

“When the people heard this they be- 
gan to make new bets too, and there was 
great shouting and quarreling. One 
would run about calling for a man to 
match something against his handful of 
cowrie shells, and another would swing 
a fowl by the legs and lay it against the 
fowl of some other man. They bet horns 
of snuff, and bracelets, and knob-sticks, 
and bows, against the loin-cloths from 
their middles, and pipes, and beads, and 
charges of powder. Others wagered 
goats and cows, and tusks and guns, and 
cloths of many colors. The soldiers put 
up their spears and shields and the wo- 
men their pots and fowls, and mats and 
beads, and such little things as women 
own. Some bet the kirtles from their hips 
and ran among us naked. 

“It was a great crowd, baas, and the 
place was black with them; for it was a 
big town and from other villages they 
came by hundreds. Then the people be- 
gan to shout for the fight to begin, and 
all being ready, L’lomba ran to loose his 
bull, and my father and his men hastened 
to let out Saner that he might have time 
to see the place and get his eyes used to 
the light after the dark hut. He came 
out as of old, running with his head 
down and roaring mightily, but seeing 
nothing, he stopped and pawed a great 
cloud of dust to hide in. It was an old 
trick of his. There was great noise and 
cursing across in L’lomba’s hut and 
there seemed to be trouble. Men who 
went in ran out, and L’lomba beat them 
in again, screaming, and the people 
roared at the delay. 

“*That must be a fierce bull of 
L’lomba’s,’ quoth Nokonza, ‘they cannot 
loose him. There is a trick here.’ 

“Then while the people roared louder 
and louder the mats in the door of 
L’lomba’s hut were torn down, and 
through the dust we saw a great bull 
spring into the pen. The people set up a 
great shout of welcome, and Saner 
reared to see him, but when he had run 
to the middle of the pen the shout died 
away and Saner stopped roaring, for, 
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“HE RAN TO SANER AND STRUCK HIM WITH HIS HAND-AND CHEERED HIM ON” 
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baas, L’lomba’s bull was a wild buffalo 
—fiercer and braver than any three 
lions. 


“He had snared him in the marshes 
with a rope trap and with the aid of 
many men had dragged him in. That 
is why no one could lead him to Shemba, 
my father’s town. For a space there was 
silence; for men could not speak for 
wonder, and then our friends who had 
staked their goods on Saner set up a 
clamor that it was not fair and many ran 
for guns and spears. Nokonza danced in 
his wrath and cursed L’lomba for a thief 
and a liar. He strove to shoot the bull 
with an arrow but my father held his 


hand. 


“Llomba climbed upon the roof of his 
hut and when we looked at him he waved 
his arms and laughed till he was bent 
double. The people saw and laughed 
also and shouted to each other that 
L’/lomba’s bull was a dashoba, a wild 
dashoba. 


“What think you, Sahmbuka?” 
screamed L’lomba, ‘will Saner make a 
fighter of him? Tell your Saner to deal 
gently with him, friend, he is young and 
not used to the fights. Tell him to be 
careful of dashoba’s horns, for they are 
sharp; it is only for sport.’ 

“We could see, baas, that L’lomba had 
waited all these years for a chance to pay 
back my father, and was now, therefore, 
happy. Sahmbuka only roared at Saner 
to begin, saying nought to L’lomba, and 
hearing, he ran out of his dust-cloud and 
charged the buffalo. Dashoba was be- 
wildered at the sight of the people and 
their shouting and had not seen Saner in 
the dust, and therefore our bull was upon 
him before he knew, but he was quick 
and shifted out of the way. 


“Saner jumped at him again and with 
his great head hit him in the side and 
almost knocked him down. Then dash- 
oba saw there was a fight to be made and’ 
awoke to make it. Saner was quick, too, 
and rushed him again, but dashoba 
sprang and caught his hooked horns in 
his neck and cut him deep, so that the 
dark blood ran and changed him from 
white to red. I can not tell you how they 
rushed and dodged each other, baas, for 
the dust hid them and they rushed and 


shifted so that I, who was used to it, 
could not follow them. 

“The black wall of men was silent 
now, and only my father’s great voice, 
cheering Saner, and the singing of the 
two doctors, ours and Llomba’s, was 
heard above the fierce snorts of the bulls 
and the rush of their feet on the gravel. 
Ah! that was a fight, baas, and as they 
fought they grew fiercer and quicker and 
yet warier, for they were learning, each 
one, that he had found a strange and a 
good foe. Saner would have been dead 
after the first minute, only he was old at 
fighting and knew all the tricks that can 
be played. Presently the buffalo fought 
under his guard and he slipped or was 
thrown and fell heavily and all thought 
the end had come. But he rolled to his 
feet and met the rush of the buffalo and 
drove a horn deep into his side, forcing 
him to the wall, while Sahmbuka roared 
big words to hearten him. 

“Across and around the pen they 
rushed with the dust clouds swirling 
after them and a quick shout would run 
through the great crowd and still again. 
Then, suddenly, my father called out that 
Saner had broken off one of his horns, 
and at this we all said the fight was lost; 
for no bull could kill a buffalo with one 
horn. 3ut Nokonza yelled that he 
smelled witchcraft, for the horn was 
broken in the middle where bull’s horn 
never broke before, and he sent a man 
running for a gun. But L’lomba laughed 
and shouted that dashoba had bitten it 
off and would presently bite off the other 
one. Saner knew his horn was gone, his 
left fighting horn, and therefore he 
fought on his guard and gave ground till 
he was backed to the wall. Sahmbuka 
still roared his cheering words, but Sanev 
was spent and broken and the wild bull 
was fiercer than ever, beating him to his 
knees, and men began to shout that the 
great bull from Shemba town was 
beaten. 

“Then suddenly my father leaped into 
the pen and ran toward the fighters, and 
as he ran we waited, holding our breath, 
for no man had ever stood unarmed be- 
fore a bull buffalo. But my father was 
brave and feared nothing, and he ran to 
Saner and struck him with his hand and 
cheered him on against dashoba. He 
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asked him to gore him and to toss him 
out of the pen. And Saner understood, 
baas, and knew he must do this or be 
killed, so he met the next rush of 
L’lomba’s bull with his great neck bowed 
and staggered him to his knees and 
charged him again. Dashoba jumped 
away but whirled and came back at him 
fiercer than ever. Now, Saner had one 
trick left and as the buffalo ran upon him 
he stood with his side to him, so as if he 
did not see, and when the hooked horns 
almost touched him he shifted his hinder 
part, whirling on his fore feet, and with 
all his might drove his good horn deep 
behind dashoba’s shoulder. The buffalo 
fell heavily, and though he struggled to 
rise, our lion-killer put all his weight 
upon him and he gave only a long small 
squeal, such as buffaloes give, and his 
legs stiffened and he was dead. 

“When he saw dashoba dead L’lomba 
railed at his ghosts and cursed all things 
and danced in his bitterness till he fell 
off the hut. Then the crowd bore him 
into the pen to where we stood beside 
the bulls, and though he looked old and 
small, yet he spoke up briskly to my 
father and said we had had some fine 
sport as he had foretold. But my father 
only held up the half of Saner’s horn and 
asked him, softly, how a bull’s horn 
could be broken so smoothly across. 
L’lomba hung his head, but a man in 
the crowd shouted that he had sent two 
men with beer and made our watchman 
drunk in the night and then, wearing 
Sahmbuka’s kaross, he had entered and 
cut off the horn with a saw, sticking it 
fast again with gum. 

“At this Nokonza swore a great oath 
and wanted to shoot him, but my father 
laughed till he wept and said only, that 
L,’lomba should hasten and catch a rhi- 
noceros for the next fight. 

“Yes, that was a great fight, baas, and 
we took home with us a great spoil, but 
itbroke L’lomba’s heartand he died soon 
after. No, Saner did not die, but he was 


badly hurt and was three days in going 
back to Shemba. My father would never 
let him fight again, but cared for him as 
a man might care for his own brother. 
Every day he led him to the grass lands 
down by the river,and every night he put 
him in the big new hut which he built 
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for him. He gave him of everything 
good to eat, and made him drink each 
day a pot of sweet beer, till he was so fat 
and round he puffed when he walked like 
a Boer tante. Yes, he was —ah, I told 
you there were lions in this pan!” 

“Where?” I asked, starting up. 

“T do not see them, only one of their 
bone-pickers,” he said. 


A scrawny jackal, or aard wolf, was 
running along the opposite shore, and 
slinking into the cover, was lost to view. 


A moment later the tracker touched 
my elbow. “Gemsbok,” he said. 

On the opposite bank, four hundred 
yards away and two hundred feet above 
us a band of nine stood gazing down 
upon the water. Then they came down 
the steep incline, pausing twice or thrice 
to test the wind, but scenting nothing, 
they trotted quickly to the water and 
dropped their handsome heads to drink. 

So close were they and so still was it 
we could hear them sucking the water 
with their thirsty lips. While they were 
drinking a single hartbeest trotted down 
and joined them. Having satisfied their 
thirst for the time, they had leisure to 
sigh and look about; but they were 
watchful; for through the ages they have 
been coming down to the water holes in 
fear and trembling, for there lurks the 
roaring terror of their lives. A couple 
of youngsters were inclined to be frisky, 
but the mother or some elder ever ran 
before, and with lowered head forced 
them back when they went too near to 
the wall of bush and reeds on either 
hand. 

Some of them were always facing these 
points of possible danger; for caution is, 
with them, like breathing. Then a vilder- 
beest buck came down, scanning the 
herd narrowly for a friend of his species, 
and finding none, drank deep and long, 
for he had traveled far and was gaunt 
with thirst. Another cloud of dust on 
the height beyond and a dozen hartbeest 
came clattering down the gravelly slope, 
and behind them others in bunches of six 
and seven and single straggled in the 
rear to the number of thirty. With 
quickening pace they crowded among 
the others to the precious water, and 
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‘THERE STOOD AN IMMENSE AND SPLENDIDLY MANED LION” 


slaked such thirst as only long running 
in a burning desert gives. 

The sun was now low and the shadows 
of the mimosas were without end. Night 
comes quickly in the tropics, and I had 
no fancy for being in the jungle after 
nightfall, so I told the tracker we would 
return. He reminded me, however, that 
we had come out for fresh meat and in- 
sisted that I knock down a gemsbok, and 
on his statement that we could cross a 
hundred yards farther up and get the 
carcass, I drew a bead on a yearling in 
good condition, and at the weak snap 
of the Mannlicher he sank to his knees 
with his nose in the water. The herd 
whirled and scrambled up the incline, a 
snorting, clattering, swirl of dust, and 
horns, and heels, and tails. 

M’b’pako and I ran a hundred yards 
up stream to where we had counted on 
finding the water shallow enough to 
ford, but there was one place between 
two stones where it was too deep and 
swift to ford and too wide to jump, and 
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like all Zambezi natives M’b’pako had 
a horror of crocodiles and would not 
swim it. Then it occurred to me to cut 
a pole and vault from one rock to the 
other, and as it appeared feasible, we at 
once set about it. Setting down our 
rifles, we returned to the cover, where 
there stood a number of young mimosas, 
and I began hacking at one with my 
hunting knife. 

M’b’pako pulled with all his might to 
bend it and thus, presently, it came down 
with a snap on top of the tracker, who sat 
down with such suddenness that he had 
only half enough breath for a great Cape 
Dutch oath, which he strove to put forth, 
and which, in consequence, was but a 
kind of roar. 

Turning to look at him, I saw beyond 
him a sight better calculated to hold my 
attention, and at my exclamation he 
turned and stared quite as blankly as did 
I. By the side of the dead buck there 
stood an immense and splendidly maned 
lion, near him two others, just grown 
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and not yet well maned, and while we 
looked there sprang out from the wall 
of reeds and tiger grass a long old 
lioness followed by her six-months-old 
cub. She instantly stopped at the sight 
of the twitching tails of her friends — 
which means among all cats great and 
small, “I see game,” — and with low- 
ered head gazed at us across the water. 
For a moment they stood so, gently 
swaying the tips of their tails, and with 
their heads held low, or no higher than 
their shoulders, looking toward us or 
glancing quickly up and down the 
stream. 

Suddenly, a wouff! from the old boy, 
and with startling quickness they shifted 
their positions, like soldiers at a word, 
and in an instant the great fellow had 
dropped his head and caught the buck’s 
neck in his jaws and in two bounds they 
had disappeared in the cover. So soft- 
footed were they, the only sounds I heard 
were the old dog’s wouff and the rattle 
of the buck’s feet on the gravel. Then 
the tracker lifted up his voice and swore. 
I should have made an effort that way 
myself, I dare say, if I had not seen in 
his first grand burst, that my poor 
powers were in utter eclipse, wherefore I 
bent my head, saying naught. Rich se- 
lections he voiced from the English, 
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Cape Dutch, Portuguese, and various 
native dialects, with a strong directing 
flow. from his mother tongue. That his 
adaptations from the Dutch and English 
were sadly mixed and delivered wrong 
end first, so to speak, did not impair his 
effort in the least, but served, rather, to 
give additional voltage to the current of 
his wrath. 

He cursed the river and the lions in a 
way that cannot be set down here. He 
cursed himself for a fool and the son of 
a fool, and railed at the ghost of his 
father that he should let such a thing be- 
fall his son, who was striving to win some 
little name as a hunter among his nation 
of hunters. But he would have revenge. 
It was not to be borne. He would sleep 
on the skin of the old lion or he would 
sleep no more forever. He would tie the 
tails of his two sons about his neck and 
drown them in their little river. He 
would stamp out the life of the cub — 
whose father was a jackal — and with its 
body beat out the brains of the mother — 
an accursed family of shock-headed, 
jackal-fed, Boer schaap honds. 

“Let us go to the camp, my father,” 
he said, “it grows late. We are two chil- 
dren —I mean I am but a child — and 
should at this hour be within the scherm. 
I grow afraid, let us go in.” 


DAYBREAK IN THE COUNTRY 


Day breaks: a glow bursts thro’ the cold, sad dawn,— 
A purple haze hangs over dale and hiil, 
The glad sun smiles, and wakes the gray, old world, 


That lies all silent still. 


Day breaks: the misty shadows of the night 
Flee from the songs from Nature’s silvery throat,— 
The brook’s soft laughter, and the whispering trees, 


The Lark’s clear note. 


Day breaks: I feel the throbbing pulse of life,— 
sut night’s dull, haunting questions do not cease. 
When will you learn, O heart, to live, rejoice, 
When be at peace? 








Maida Castelhun 












































Number 82 “HELPING MOTHER” 
; Rollan M. Porter, New Whatcom, Washington 





OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST---X] 


in the fifth contest, though at 

this writing no one photograp 
has received enough to make it evi- 
dent that it will be a winner. There 
if is still a chance to hunt up Septem- 
ber numbers and fill out the coupon 
if it is done at once on receipt of this 
number. In the November number the 
announcement will be made, together 
with the publication of the last lot of 
contesting photographs. Some _ verv 
beautiful prints are already in hand, but 
the editors will hold their selection open 
up to the last moment, so that a prompt 
sending of prints may win a place. The 
advertisement of the conditions of the 
contests is omitted in this number, but 
anyone not familiar with them mav fin! Nu:nber 83 “ORPHANS” 
them in the advertising pages of all the L. E. Dickins, 1632 Broadway, San Francisco 
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, | SHE ballots are beginning to fly 
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“THE MELONCOLIC DAYS OF YOUTH” 
Frank E. Foster, Iowa Falls, lowa 


GOLDEN GATE 
N. H. Judd, 93 Flournoy Street, Chicago 
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Number 86 ‘““DADDY HAS GONE TO THE WAR” 


L. E. Dickins, 1632 Broadway, San Francisco 








Number 87 “THE FISHERMAN'sS HOME 
W. E. Cogswell, Sacramento, California 

















Number 88 





“DRYING SAILS AFTER RAIN” 


EK. M. Bixby, 431 Ellis Street, San Francisco 


previous numbers this year. It has been 
a surprise to the editors that so few 
scenesconnected with thewar have come 
in. Most of the prints offered, and con- 
sequently most of those chosen, are of 
genre subjects and landscapes. The beau- 
tiful has been the motif, but generally 
prettiness is confounded with it. Still 
the choices of the voters have shown that 
they too are attracted by the same sort 
of things. 

It is this expression in a frank way of 
the preferences of our readers in the way 
of pictures that is of value to the editor. 

While an editor may hope to do some- 
thing in the way of leading public taste 
and improving it, he yet must keep near 
enough to his constituency to keep the 
constituency. If he gets too far away 
from them, no matter if the distance is 
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upward from them, he simply loses their 
attention and consequently all chance to 
do them good. This sounds a bit prig- 
gish perhaps, but it is not so meant. It 
is equally possible for an editor to aim 
below his readers and lose them in that 
way. Such revelations as the year’s bal- 
loting on the photographs in this contest 
have given, are therefore of great value, 
far more than the reviews, which come 
from a single class of readers, and far 
more than the casual and scattered hints 
that come of themselves. Our satisfac- 
tion is not a selfish one, but one that the 
editors hope the public will come to 
share. 

The photographs in the present issue 
hardly need to be interpreted farther 
than is accomplished by the names given 
them by the senders. The Chinese pro- 
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A HOME ON 
Number 89 


cession at the conservatory in Golden 
Gate Park is a very characteristic group 
to San Franciscan eyes, but will be less 
so, doubtless, in the cities where Chinese 
are few and where the family element 


among them has not gone. “Daddy has 
gone to the War,” is also a local episode, 
for the girl looking out over San Fran- 
cisco bay, as it narrows toward the 
Golden Gate, reminds us of all the gal- 
lant fleets of warships and transports that 
have sailed by that path out into and be- 
yond the horizon. “The Fisherman’s 


THE HUDSON 


John Somers, California Hotel, San Francisco 


Home,” shows one of the “arks” that are 
favorite abodes of a part of our waterside 
population in San Francisco bay and up 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 
An “ark” is not built for locomotion, but 
it makes a very comfortable home and 
costs nothing for ground rent. 

The pictures in this number are the 
first lot of the last cumpetition; they 
must not be forgotten when it comes to 
the balloting on this and the November 
installment, with which this contest of a 
twelve month will close. 
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THE FAMILY BUFFER 





By ANNA A. ROGERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MISS LETCHER 


T WAS a raw December day in 
Munich,and the bitter wind whistled 
and rattled at the double windows 

of the dining-room of Pension Zungk, 
on the Frauen strasse near the Markt 
platz. The chilly rays of the sun shone 
feebly, and for a brief hour, in to the 
room, with its long narrow table, scantily 
clad in thin, much-washed linen. Down 
its length were clustered, at intervals, the 
usual little villages of condiments, and 
around the edge, connecting them, ex- 
tended a sort of Axonstrasse of indi- 
vidual saltcellars, hewn out of the raw 
granite of Frau Zungk’s thriftiness bythe 
united efforts of her doughty American 
clientele, which was feminine to a de- 
spairing degree, but bewilderingly 
strong, with the strength of numbers 
and persistence, “Like a band of pec- 
caries!” she often thought bitterly, be- 
hind her locked chamber door. 

It was the hour of the morning coffee. 
The guests came and went informally. 
The usual pension-types were well rep- 
resented. The widow, in the afterglow 
of her woe, enjoying the first unchecked 
handling of an estate, smaller to be sure 
than she had been led to expect, but still 
ample. At the table d’hote dinner she 
wore a large cameo profile head of the 
dear departed, and in her room was to 
be found his marble bust, and an ivory- 
type set in black velvet. There was the 
English woman and her daughter, who 
came every winter, “Only stopping for a 
fortnight or so, you know, until we can 
find an apartment with a large salon.” 
And the flashy American woman with 
two daughters, who carried off, with 
more or less success, the fact of a six 
years’ wandering abroad, by frequent 
references to the “Judge” in St. Louis. 
The middle-aged couple who had left the 
children with their grandmother for 
three months, and were seeing it all for 
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the first time with a frank joyousness 
and indefatigable energy inspiring to be- 
hold. Then the English baronet’s family 
of six, who were exclusive and glared 
icily at all, but spoke to no one; and the 
equally exclusive American banker’s 
family, who ordered extras freely and did 
not glare, (being satisfied with a sort of 
protective blindness,) but otherwise imi- 
tating the baronet’s family, by whom it 
was their winter’s ambition to be recog- 
nized. And here and there a scattering 
of those smileless, single women, who 
travel in pairs, seriously, and with a dig- 
nified shabbiness, and who study the 
languages, or some phase of art, and are 
wells of knowledge of a depth apparently 
unfathomable. 

Half-way down the table, between two 
vacant places, sat a little woman whom it 
was difficult to classify. There was the 
quaintness about herof an old miniature; 
that old-young look one associates with 
miniatures of “grandmamma at eigh- 
teen.” A delightful anachronism. be- 
tween the delicate, fresh face and the 
soft mouse-colored hair, parted in the 
middle and drawn soberly into a small 
knot at the back of her head. There was 
a strenuous sobriety in her whole attire, 
and an almost insistent gentleness in the 
smile right and left and the exchange of 
morning greetings. She found at her 
place three letters addressed to Miss 
Margaret Rue and she opened them, one 
by one, as a man would, with her pen- 
knife, cutting the envelopes straight and 
clean across one end; catching, in the 
meanwhile, snatches of the conversation 
about her, which flew hither and thither, 
amidst the clatter of dishes, spiced with 
low-voiced orders in tentative German 
to the servants. A loud voice exclaimed: 

“Well, I should go to our Consul 
about that cabman! I never heard of 
such an outrage!” 
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And farther down the table: “No, 
seven is enough. Don’t you pay another 
pfennig.” 

A little nearer: 
thing, de Stael another. 
daft.” 

A sure tone to the left: “Excuse me, 
you are mistaken, it is unquestionably a 
Correggio.” 

One less sure to the right, “What 
banker would you advise ?” 

A pause, and out of the lull came a 
droning voice, “Then down the Danube 
to Budapest, to Belgrade, to Constanti- 
nople, steamer to Piraeus, by land to 
Patras,” and on and on until it was again 
swallowed up by another conversationai 
burst. 

With a shy, uncertain, “Bitte, Kellner, 
fur Drei, gewohnlich,” the owner of the 
letters drew one of them from its cover 
and read as follows: — 


Hoffman House, 
New York City. 


“Baedeker says one 
I get fairly 


Dear Daughter: 

Yours of the 12th and 24th ult. received. 
By same mail Plus writes that she and Minus 
are much interested in what she calls Art (big 
capital) and would like to stay a few months 
longer. So you can hang on awhile yet, al- 
though I am utterly sick of the hotel and club 
table and have dyspepsia worse than I had 
seven years ago after your mother died. Do-:- 
tor Fletcher pretends he is curing me, but he 
is a fool. I don’t know why I bother with 
him. Christy says he will undertake a cure, 
but I will not have him unless he sends in his 
bill fair and square. I’m not going to have 
him curing my stomach troubles gratis, just 
because he has heart troubles where you are 
concerned, and I told him so the other night. 
He laughed and said my joke was not half 
bad. Nice square fellow, Christy. Went to 
the house yesterday; dust two inches thick 
everywhere, — O’Brien woman drunk. I wish 
you would come home, next month anyhow, 
and look after my comfort. I wrote Paul to 
take care of the girls, and cable me when you 
would sail. I repeat, he is an ass. A bigger 
one this year than last, if I’m any judge, and 
don’t you contradict me again. Don’t let let- 
ter of credit get too low. 


Aff’y, 
G. F. L. RUE. 
With a sigh she put it down, and took 
up another letter in copperplate hand, 


postmarked Darmstadt, which read :— 


My dear Margaret: 

I feel it incumbent upon me to lay aside 
my manuscript for a brief half hour, to beg 
that you will protect me from a repetition of 
the serious perturbation produced this week 
by the receipt of two letters. Tie first, a 
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combination of hysterical folly and vulgar flip- 
pancy from Catherine, describing a sacrileg- 
ious game she and Minerva call “Gallery 
Whist.” I never heard of anything more 
shocking. You will plead youthfulness, 
which simply justifies my ignored protest that 
they should have remained in school another 
three years. But in this, as in every other 
particular, they ride over you in a manner in- 
dicative of some inherent weakness in your 
character. I call your attention to it freely 
and generously. Yours has been the only 
home influence they have had, (of course 
father counts for nothing,) so [I cannot but 
hold you responsible for the whole failure in 
their proper development. Surely a woman 
of your years (is it thirty or thirty-one?) must 
see it as clearly as I do. 

Second: Father writes, with an inconsider- 
ateness simply incomprehensible, ordering me 
te take charge of the girls for six months “or 
so,” to enable you to return to New York and 
look after his health. I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood, once for all, that I refuse. I would 
as soon travel with a menagerie! I shall al- 
low no light thing, I assure you, to interfere 
with my course of reading here, which pro- 
gresses satisfactorily. The Herr Professor 
says that I show a depth and grasp of mind 
that is almost German! I charge you to ex- 
plain it to father, as I deem it inexpedient for 
me to write him. He seems incapable of com- 
prehending the purpose of my life, and my let- 
ters unaccountably irritate him more and 
more as years advance. My catarrh is better. 

Yours, etc., 
Paul Rue. 


With a sigh still more profound, Mar- 
garet laid the letter down, and drew the 
third from its cover, which began: — 

Ah! but I am tired tonight. I would give 
ten years of my life, sweetheart, if you were 
only here this minute, sitting cosily by the 
fire, my little wife, as you promised to be yeas 
ago, ending all this heartache. We do not 
quarrel, nor get jealous, and yet we are as 
far apart as the lovers half-way through a 
two-volume novel. I begin to think I am as 
invertebrate as most of the so-called heroes, 
and I warn you, now that I am squarely on 
my professional legs, I’ll give way to an im- 
pulse some of these days and surprise you. [ 
dined Sunday with the Hollingstons. ~She is 
a very — 

Quick steps behind her interrupted, 
and with a great rustle of skirts, two tall 
girls took their seats on either side of 
Margaret, with a brisk, — 

“Our breakfast ready ?” 

“Letters for me, Peg?” 

— one in a deep, curiously sweet voice, 
the other high and a little sharp. 

The sweet-voiced girl sat on Marga- 
ret’s right and was soon absorbed in her 
pile of letters, which she tore open with 
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her plump forefinger, leaving the shat- 
tered envelopes where they fell. There 
was a certain unreserved splendor about 
her; tall, beautifully molded, with hair 
and eyes alike, the brown of dead leaves 
when they are wet; and with a smile that 
was the despair of her family. Her name 
was Catherine (with a C if you desired 
her friendship) but known far and wide 
as “Plus,” so named by her younger 
sister, Minerva, who at the same baptism 
assumed the sobriquet of “Minus,” who 
admired extravagantly the beauty of tlie 
family and went to unnecessary lengths 
in her self-denunciations. She also was 
tall and had a certain nervous grace, but 
was thin and colorless. There was a 
strong family resemblance in the three 
faces, which Minus summed up in this 
wise, “Peg is an aquarelle, Plus is an oil- 
painting, and I am a poor photograph, 
all from the same original.” 

“T heard from father and Paul this 
mail, girls,” said Peg, after looking about 
and finding they had the table to them- 
selves. 

“Punching each other over your 
shoulder as usual?” asked Minus cheer- 
fully, who had an almost clairvoyant in- 
sight into the beams in her neighbors’ 
eyes. 

“T think we ought to go home, father 
is not at all well, I am afraid he needs 
me.” 

“O, pshaw! You know perfectly well 
he always gets dyspepsia if you take us 
to the seashore for two weeks. The idea 
of giving up Germany!” 

“Well, I wish there was some way I 
could leave you over here, and go home 
to him,” said Peg, whose methods were 
of necessity oblique. 

“That ’s pure selfishness, Peg Rue! 
You know if you go, we must. To miss 
Dresden of all places—the one city 
where we have friends!” 

A ripple of delicious laughter from 
Plus interrupted: “The bold Bersagliere 
again!” she explained. 

“O Plus dear! He is not coming?” 
asked Peg wearily. 

“Got address through the bank,” — 
continued Plus, eyes still on her letter. 

“T’ll write Maquay Hooker today,” in- 
terrupted Peg. 

“Says he is trying to get leave —” 


“T’'ll write his colonel tonight,” inter- 
posed Minus. 

“And in the meanwhile he haunts the 
Pitti, where he discovered a ‘ressemblance 
absolument merveilleux’ between me 
and Allori’s Judith, ‘mais attendez!? in- 
stead of the gory head, it seems I carry 
on my arm his bleeding heart, etc., etc. 
I am going to send it to Paul and get a 
rise out of him!” ended Plus. 

“O Plus! if you would only wear a veil 
on the street,” in gentle protest from 
Peg. 

“Too smothery!” replied Plus. 

“You keep us in terror everywhere we 
go. Suppose the Italian should come 
and find that awful Austrian dogging 
your footsteps as he has for three 
weeks!” said Peg, warming up as she 
went on. 

“Police as before, with the Greek!” 
cheerily from Plus. 


“In ev’ry land, 
Because of the noise, 
A brassy band 
Is followed by boys,” 
hums Minus, carefully avoiding the an- 
swering flash in Plus’s big eyes, who re- 
plied tempestuously : — 

“Peg, I leave it to you; do I do one 
single thing, in or out of doors, that 
Minus does not do? Anyone would sup- 
pose to hear her talk that I was a per- 
fectly — awful thing. Is it my fault?” 

In soothing tones Peg made haste to 
reply: — 

“No, dear, of course not; it was just 
the same at home, only we feel nervous 
over here, without father or Paul with 
us.” 

To which Minus replied with scorn: — 

“That’s all nonsense! No sane wo- 
man ever yet appealed to her father, 
brother, or husband, in such a case. We 
all fib and hide, and endure anything 
rather than let them discover it. Why? 
because they immediately pommel, or 
horse-whip, or shoot, —and there you 
are! Full-length, age, and all, in the 
Police Gazette. At the same time I don’t 
see any necessity for coddling Plus 
about her adventures, which she evi- 
dently relishes. Anything more vulgar!” 

“Peg, you know that is not so. I 
don’t think you ought to let Minus talk 
that way to me. I hate every one of 
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them — hideous, short-waisted, long- 
haired, oily, spindle-legged things! And 
I shall not finish my coffee, and now I’m 
in for a headache!” And Plus flew from 
the room, tears in her eyes, a vision cf 
beautiful wrath: 

A silence followed, and then Peg said 
with a sigh, — 

“Minus dear, don’t you think we are a 
little hard on the poor child?” 

“We?” cried she. “Do be honest, Peg, 
you don’t mean ‘we’ one bit. If I’m too 
hard on her, it is because you are not 
hard enough. She can’t help being the 
prettiest creature in Europe today, but 
she can help flashing, and sparkling, an‘ 
smiling, along the streets. She is so 
bizarre! She makes a gray homespun 
look loud. Shewill not suppress. In black 
she is simply refulgent, and in each color 
more shriekingly conspicuous than the 
last. If you and I were not such good 
form, aud you did not wear your hair as 
you have ever since you came over, and 
I had not sacrificed my style utterly to 
toning down the party, we could not stay 
another day. And my style is all I have.” 

Peg assented gently, gathering up her 
letters, and Plus’s scattered envelopes. 

“Well, we will not refer to it again this 
morning, will we, dear? You might take 
her up some warm water for her eyes; 
and I’ll do over her hair, and then we 
really must get started.” 

Then as they toiled up two flights :— 

“No pictures today, Peg, for heaven’s 
sake! The way you crawl through gal- 
lery after gallery is simply astounding. 
Plus and I would die but for our 
‘Whist.’ ” 


The days formed into weeks, the 
weeks into months, and the Rues found 
themselves in Dresden, again en pension, 
but among old friends, and in a small 
whirl of pleasures. The girls were greatly 
in demand; no excursion was complete 
without them. Margaret was left out of 
it somehow. There appeared never to 
be the necessary seat in the carriage; 
seldom in the theater-box. The even- 
ings she spent, for the most part, alone 
in their minute drawing-room, in com- 
munion with the antagonistic spirits of 
father and brother; open war being only 
prevented by her gentle letters that flut- 









































tcred over land and sea, carrying the 
olive branch. Or she pleaded patience 
with Philip Christy, a theme hard to 
handle between them on account of its 
age and threadbare condition. The only 
time she ever felt tlie thrill of complete 
individuality was when she was alone, 
and only then did she think of herself as 
Margaret, and not as “Peg,” a fate in- 
wardly execrated. With almost a feeling 
of guilt she indulged in thoughts of her 
life, her plans, her marriage, that was to 
take place some day when the girls and 
her father did not need her. At such 
times she became so homesick that she 
worked herself up into a sort of frenzy of 
determination to ride over all obstacles 
and cut short their ever-lengthening 
stay. After painstaking search in news- 
papers and time-tables she would make 
the rough draft of the cablegram to her 
father; but at the first sound of the girls’ 
approaching footsteps she always de- 
stroyed it hastily, and received them with 
flushed effusiveness and a sudden com- 
plete vanishing of the ego. 

One day as she started for a long 
morning in the gallery, in which she 
sincerely delighted, according to her 
lights, the girls announced their deter- 
mination to accompany her, nothing else 
being ‘“‘on”’ for the day. 

“Where did we leave off, Minus?” 
asked her sister, blooming as the freshest 
rose, and all eyes following her as they 
walked rapidly along with Margaret be- 
tween them, panting a little from keep- 
ing up with their long strides, and carry- 
ing her small camp-stool, a heavy shawl, 
and two books. 

“In the south end of the west gallery; 
you are seven hundred and fifty-five, and 
I only three hundred and forty. Never 
had worse luck! We must toss for sides,” 
replied Minus, consulting a slip of paper 
in her hand. 

“Girls! Girls! Will you not try for 
this once to do it seriously!” pleaded 
Peg. 

“Yes, and both have bronchitis as we 
did that first week in London! We do 
not go deeply into details I confess, but 
we do get a general idea of a gallery and 
still keep the breath of life in us,” argued 
Minus. 

“You have really no idea, Peg,” 
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TURNED AND STARED” 


chirped Plus, whose vernacular had long 
since been abandoned as hopeless, “how 
much sticks. Why, I just wish I had 
read you the letter I wrote old Paul from 
Venice! You see I went in for the II- 
luminati racket. I spurned Titian, and 
that crowd, and simply frothed with de- 
light over the Bellini brothers. Ruskin 
was lengths behind when we came in at 
the finish.” 

Peg shivered, having received a carom 
from this same letter. 

“Have not heard from Frate Paul 
since, eh, Plus?”’ queried Minus. 

“Not directly, no, I can’t say I have,” 
she reluctantly admitted. 

Arrived at the gallery, Peg’s prepara- 
tions began. She drew on over her kid 
gloves an extra pair, fleece-lined, threw 
over her shoulders the heavy shawl, and 
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‘““MANY WOMEN, AND ALL THE MEN, 






















































with the camp-stool hung on one arm 
and her much-worn guide-books in 
hand, with a despairing admonition to 
the girls, she retired into that corner 
where Van der Werff was to be most 
conscientiously studied, and was soon 
lost in the very apotheosis of detail. 

Minus and Plus stalked on until they 
reached the south end of the west room. 
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The privilege of sides being settled, with 
slips of paper ready and pencils poised, 
they started down the long room intent 
on their game built on the lines of 
“Driving Whist,” values being graded 
according to the rarity of certain well- 
worn subjects among the paintings. | 

Plus started down the right side, and 
many women, and all the men, turned 
and stared after the beautiful girl, whose 
uplifted eyes and flushed animation indi- 
cated the very ecstasy of a youthful art 
devotee. Minus went quietly down the 
left side equally on the alert, and jotting 
down on her list the prizes as they came 
into view. At the end of the room they 
met and compared results in excited 
whispers, — 

“Luck still holds, Minus, I got one 
hundred and seventy-five!” triumphantly 
cries Plus. 

“IT never saw anything equal to it!” 
sulkily from Minus, with a frown. “My 
count is one hundred and fifty, and I 
thought of course that was way ahead! 
You will just please go over your iist; 
I believe you get ‘rattled’ and double the 
count!” sinking to Plus’s much deplored 
conversational level in her indignation. 

“All right, Miss!” wrathfully rejoins 
Plus. “You can see for your high and 
mighty self. Is, or is not, ‘Perseus and 
Andromeda’ twenty ?” 

“It is twenty.” 

“Well, I saw three, that’s sixty, I be- 
lieve. Is, or is not, ‘Potiphar’s wife’ 
fifteen ?” 

“All right.” 

“Saw one, that’ s seventy-five. I have 
been led to suppose ‘Leda and the Swan’ 
counts five; saw four, that’s ninety-five. 
‘Susanna and the Elders’ counts twenty- 
five, saw two, — that’s how much?” 

“One hundred and forty.” 

“Well, then, add one ‘Nymph and 
Satyrs’ and two ‘Massacres of the In- 
nocents,’ and where are you?” 

“That’s so! beg pardon. Toss for 
sides, and let’s go on.” 

The end of the next room found them 
in excited colloquy, Plus having been ac- 
cused of cheating on a “Venus and 
Mars.” 

“It is ten!” 

“No such thing! You know we re- 
duced it to five as far back as Rome.” 





“Why Minerva Rue! How can you 
say so! I’m just as sure!” 

“O well! I'll go and consult Peg. I 
told her to bring the list of values; I 
knew just how it would be, you never 
play without losing your temper. If Peg 
has forgotten!” 


Margaret sat alone one evening in 
their tiny salon, huddled against the 
blue-and-white porcelain stove, a candle- 
stick held on her knee, to help out the 
defective lamp, whose dancing light fell 
on her open portfolio and a half-written 
letter to her father, drearily padded out 
to the exacted eight pages. She had just 
written: — 

As to trying the hotel coupons hereafter, 
Mrs. Phillips kindly advises me not to, as it 
takes the strongest masculine mind with a 
business training to grapple with them. She 
found herself once with ten “dejeuner” tick- 
ets, three “table d’hotes,” and one “bedroom 
and lights,” with her party of seven! Some- 
times I think she exaggerates a little, but she 


declares she had nervous prostration for weeks 
after settling that bill, and— 


A loud rap at the door interrupted. 
“Herein!” she responded, without look- 
ing up, knowing it was the hour when 
Egon usually called for orders for the 
next day. He was their boyish guide, 
self-appointed, and relentlessly devoted; 
and owing to the angle of a feather stuck 
in the back of his Tyrolese cap and a 
smile a la Defregger, the girls decided he 
should be encouraged. 

“ Bitte, Fraulein, ein Herr —,’ said 
the maid at the door. 

“Ja wohl! Lassen Sie thn eintreten,” 
interrupted Margaret. 

A short silence followed, and then a 
deep-toned, “Margaret!” from the door- 
way, in that voice that went back 
through eight years of her life, started 
her to her feet, papers and pen flying, 
and she stood breathless and white, the 
candle in her shaking hand. Then she 
did a very feminine thing. Although 
every fiber of her being felt the joy of 
seeing him, she said not a word but pla- 
cing the candle on the table, she turned 
away and fled to the window and sobbed 
heart-brokenly among the curtains. 

Doctor Christy entered, closed the 
door gently, deliberately took off his 
overcoat and gloves, placing them, with 
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hat and cane, on a chair; dragged up to 
the stove the one arm-chair in the room, 
and seated himself with a smile tem- 
pered with great determination on his 
fine, dark face. And Margaret wept on, 
and all else was still, Finally, — “Mar- 
garet dear, won’t you come to me?” 

No answer. 

“Why, Margaret!” In gentle reproach. 

Still no response. 

He opened the stove-door and threw 
in log after log. It would have lasted 
her two evenings, and the sobs at the 
window seemed to grow a little more 
hysterical, and he knew she would soon 
speak. He waited, fighting a growing 
desire to whistle a recent popular inter- 
mezzo. 

“T do think —-” in husky tones from 
the window. 

“Yes, dear!” encouragingly from the 
stove. 

A pause, then again from the arm- 
chair, — 

“Sweetheart, I’ve come a long, long 
way.” 

Entire cessation of grief at the 
window, and in a voice she intended 
should subtly mingle dignity with re- 


proach, but which signally failed of that 


culmination, she said, — 

“Well, then —I do not see why the 
last ten—feet—should—assume—such— 
proportions!” 

That settled it. His plan of heroic 
treatment, of reducing the patient to a 
condition of low vitality, vanished; he 
sprang to his feet, the remainder of his 
journey was compassed with no apparent 
effort, and there followed’ a slight con- 
fusion among the curtains. 

In the course of a few minutes a very 
subdued little woman, trying not to give 
way weakly to smiles, was led to her 
chair by the table; one hand held fast in 
his, the other giving those quick pats 
and fingerings to her hair by which some 
women work such wonders. 

She had planned even amidst her sobs, 
as women will, a rather fine scene of re- 
proach and apology. She felt so sure of 
her part, but instead he asked breezily, — 

“By the way, where are the girls?” 

She was deeply offended. She stared 
unseeingly at the sky-blue | roses, 
wreathed round the stove, and great 
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tears rolled once more down her flushed 
cheeks. This was beyond even his ken, 
and he cried: — 

“For heaven’s sake, Margaret, what is 
it now? I don’t care a rap where they 
are! Am rejoiced beyond measure they 
are out! I hate them — there!” 

Her one free hand worked nervously 
about her lips and she murmured, — 

“You seemed so sure of —every- 
thing.” 

“T swear I am sure of absolutely noth- 
ing but myself! A man never is.” 

“But you might have cabled, or writ- 
ten, or at least, Philip, sent up a card,” 
went on the voice in the tones of a ruf- 
fled dove. 

He saw his chance, — 

“It was exactly because I was not sure 
of you that I did what I did, don’t you 
see?” 

Seeing signs of pacification, he con- 
tinued: — 

“Precisely five years ago you told me 
you would think it over. There is no 
use going all over it again. I’ve waited 
and I’ve waited; I’ve been set aside for 
father, for brother, for the sisters. When 
you left New York you said it would be 
for six months,— you have been over 


ten now.” 


Something about “Plus and Minus” 
came from her. He dropped her hand 
and crossed the room once or twice, 
muttering something to himself deep in 
his beard. Then he returned, stood be- 
hind her chair, pressing her head back 
against his arm and smoothing the soft 
hair with gentle stroke, continuing: — 

“Margaret, you have got your psy- 
chical life into a huge snarl, and it took 
your absence and Mrs.,”—he checked 
himself,—‘“‘absence to make it all clear to 
me. Morbidly conscientious and quix- 
otically unselfish as you are, in all your 
other relations in life, to me, the gentlest 
little woman in the world has been selfish 
and cruel, whom you care more for than 
you do for yourself. Yes, you do, you 
need not toss your head about!” 

“T thought you were sure of nothin 
but yourself, Philip,” came softly from 
her. 

“And the reason I am set aside,” he 
continued, thinking it safest to ignore 
her speech, “is that I stand in your life 
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for peace, and love, and happiness, and 
these are crimes in your personal cal- 
endar.” 


A pause. She had been through so 
many scenes of this kind with him that it 
only gave her a delicious sense of his 
presence, and she rubbed her cheek 
softly against his hand, greatly to his 
disturbance of purpose. 

“Margaret ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T dare say you remember what hap- 
pened to the time-honored Gordian 
knot ?” 

“°T was cut, they say!” lightly from 
her. 

“Well,” significantly from him. 

She sat up very straight, with a start, 
and a silence followed. 

“Philip, do you mean that? And you 
came over to end it?” 

“T mean just that,” he said, full of his 
own line of thought. He saw she was 
trembling, and deemed it an excellent 
sign. He was silent, to give her time to 
readjust her ideas, and stood, smiling 
and alert, holding himself well in hand, 
as he had meant to do from the first. In 
a strained voice, between teeth that 
seemed to chatter with cold, she said 
nervously :— 

“Excuse me, but would you mind go- 
ing now? Please do, I can’t seem to 
realize it quite; you will give me a little 
time? Maybe tomorrow—I do not 
blame you —I do not think I do.” An 
illumination came to him, he saw her 
misconception of his words, but would 
make a moment’s use of it, his surgeon’s 
nerve serving him in good stead. 

“Why do you not blame me, Mar- 
garet ?” 

“T don’t believe I can talk it over now, 
but somehow I think maybe you are jus- 
tified. I am so very sorry, but you have 
always been a mere pleasure to me, and 
never a duty. That sounds so priggish, 
does n’t it? But you see there were all 
the others — O, Doctor! please go now, 
maybe tomorrow —” 

With a cry of, “Let us end this ab- 
surdity, my darling!” he went to her and 
after he had laid the fair head on his 
breast and kissed the color back into the 
stunned white face, she said with the 
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quick adjustability of her sex, “Well, 
what did you mean, Philip?” : 

“Just this — now keep still, dear, until 
I have done,” pressing her head down 
and holding it gently there. He must 
seize upon the reaction following her 
misunderstanding, and he took a deep 
breath: “When you left home almost a 
year ago, do you remember a certain 
date you set to placate my wrath? What 
was it?” 

“March twenty-first.” 


“That is the day after tomorrow. 
Well, I’ve come over to keep the en- 
gagement. Wait till I finish! The 
Hollingstons will call on that day for 
you and the girls; and you will go over 
to our Consulate, and you will find me 
there, and when you leave there, it will 
be as my wife. One moment, dear! I 
can answer all of your buts; the Hol- 
lingstons came over to see about Hilda’s 
accent. We all arrived together two 
hours ago. As to your father, I saw 
him two nights before I sailed, and be- 
fore I had finished, he broke in with: ‘All 
right, all right, old fellow! only don’t talk 
all night. Mrs. Hollingston has been in 
my Office the entire morning on this bus- 
iness and my spirit is broken. That 
woman said Peg would need all the old 
letter of credit, so she had me fix up 
another for Plus and Minus. Give my 
Icve to Peg and tell her Mrs. Hollings- 
ton is to get me a housekeeper, so she 
need not worry.’ Then just as I was 
leaving, he called me back and said, 
‘Christy, Peg makes the best cup of cof- 
fee in the United States.’ As to Paul, I 
telegraphed him on my arrival in Havre 
and he will come or not, exactly as His 
Holiness pleases. Hollingston swears 
that the great desire of his life has been 
to be a father and a brother to you, and 
his wife is going in for the role of all the 
rest of your relations. By the way, she 
sent a message to you. Now, what was 
that? O yes! you are not to worry 
about anything; if you have not a ‘gray 
or a light-brown’ (whatever on‘earth she 
means) she knows a woman here who 
can ‘glue things together while one 
waits’; those were her exact, though oc- 
cult, words. Now, for myself. This is 
an elopement, you understand,—or as 
near as a fellow can get to it decently in 











Germany, — only I’ve been correspond- 
ing with the Consul here for about six 
weeks. All you have got to do, is to 
take a good hold and ‘light to the saddle’ 
you'll go! I have two months off from 
work, and I am going to take my wife to 
the wickedest spot in Europe. It is the 
one thing she needs. Now, you are 
thinking of Paris or Vienna — wrong! 
Beautiful, brainless, conscienceless Bel- 
lagio, where the air has no moral mi- 
crobes; and before we leave there — Oh! 
I can’t talk about it.” 

He had talked on, playing his whole 
hand out, sure of his game. 

“Philip, I — will —not — do—it,” she 
said, finally, in tones of great concentra- 
tion. 

“T’ve done talking, I only act from 
now on. Your turn, Margaret, I'll lis- 
ten.” 

“Well, in the first place, the girls hate 
Como.” 

Then he knew he had won, and he in- 
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OULD I to healthful sounds reclaim my lyre! 
I pierce the green wood to some flowery nook, 
There on sweet Spenser cast regardful look; 
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dulged in shouts of triumphant laughter. 

“They are not asked, they will not be 
there! They are to stay with the Hol- 
lingstons till June and return with them. 
You are going with me alone, all the 
rest of our lives alone, in my house, and 
the girls will dine with us when I ask 
them and no oftener.” He looked at his 
watch, put on his overcoat, and came and 
stood before her. 

“It is late, I don’t want to see them to- 
night. Mrs. Hollingston said to leave 
the telling of it entirely to her, and I as- 
sure you, she is fully up to it. Such a 
woman!” He lifted up her troubled, 
frightened face and said, “Good night, 
my little bonnie — wife.” 

“Philip, just one moment, —I really 
cannot —” 

He kissed her without protest and 
left; putting his head in again after one 
disappearance, he said,— 

“Mrs. Hollingston will be here at half- 
past eight tomorrow morning — sharp!” 





He chastens old, and kindles new desire. 

Not more were wont the muses to inspire 
Dreamers of old with draught from sacred brook 
Of Castaly, when strange emotions shook 

Their tuneful souls, as winds the trembling wire. 


From vain delights and lap of slothful down, 
3ewildered thoughts, and soft infectious speech, 
Who would escape must quit the impure town: 
Returning, where, beneath the white-arm’d beech, 
By valley’s stream, or hillock’s verdant crown, 

Her simple lesson Nature waits to teach! 


Edward Wilbur Mason 
















GOSSIP ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS 


PERSONAL NOTES 


By MAJOR BEN C. TRUMAN 


OR many years I have made the 
F names and characters of the Pres- 
idents of the United States a 
study, including examinations into sa- 
lient incidents of their lives, and have 
gathered sundry more or less interesting 
statistics, coincidences, and other memo- 
randa. It was my good fortune when a 
youth, to be a schoolmate of a son oi 
Franklin Pierce, and often to go fishing 
with his father, for pickerel, through the 
ice, in ponds owned by my relatives, 
twelve miles north of Concord, New 
Hampshire. I afterward knew Mr. 
Buchanan pleasantly. Subsequently, 
I became well acquainted with Mr. Lin- 
cceln, and spent many a Sunday after- 
noon with him in 1861, 62 and ’63. In 
1862 became an officer on the staff of 
Andrew Johnson, and remained with 
him most of the time while he was Mili- 
tary Governor of Tennessee, and eigh- 
teen months after he became President. 
1 knew Grant intimately, and spent a 
good deal of time with him daily, from 
April 12th to May 30, 1862, and met 
him often from then until his last illness. 
Garfield formed one of a circle of us that 
met around many a camp-fire and at 
headquarters, between Stone River and 
Chattanooga. Hayes I knew a little. Of 
the others of my day, I have a knowledge 
gleaned from those who enjoyed their 
personal acquaintance, and from various 
other sources. Here are a few points, 
not altogether unknown, but not before 
grouped, so far as I have seen. 

A large number of our Presidents 
were lawyers. John Adams, Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Van 
Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Cleveland, and Benjamin Har- 
rison, were practising lawyers. Madison 
studied law, and practised a little up to 
the time he was elected to the Virginia 
Convention in 1776. Monroe studied 
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law under Jefferson, but never practised, 
on account of going into the army and 
afterward into professional politics. 
Fight were college graduates: — Adams 
and his son, from Harvard; Jefferson 
and Tyler, from William and Mary; 
Madison, from Princeton; Pierce, from 
Bowdoin; Buchanan, of Dickinson, and 
Hayes, of Kenyon. Washington was a 
surveyor early in life, but he was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia aristocracy. Arthur 
earned his living for a long time as 
schoolteacher, and “boarded around.” 
Grant was educated at West Point, and 
served in Mexico, but left the army and 
took up hauling and tanning and other 
plebeian work. Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, the Harrisons, Polk, Pierce, 
and Hayes, were representatives of 
“good families,” possessed of more or 
less wealth. John Adams was the son of 
a shoemaker; Jackson was the son of a 
poor man, and endured many hardships 
in early life. Martin Van Buren’s 
father was as poor as he could be, and 
the boy commenced to work years before 
he went to school, but he picked up an 
education at odd times. William Henry 
Harrison and Taylor early commenced 
an army life. Fillmore’s parents were 
tco poor to send him to school, and he 
was early apprenticed to the trade of 
fuller. Buchanan was the son of an 
Irishman from Donegal, and his early 
life was a struggle. Lincoln, as all the 
world knows, was a rail-splitter and flat- 
boatman and man-of-all work before he 
became a lawyer. Cleveland’s parents 
were poor, but he had a moderate 
schooling. Garfield was of the humblest 
origin, and earned his first money driv- 
ing a canal-horse. Johnson, who became 
a tailor, was the poorest boy of all, and 
had not learned to read until he was 
twenty-one, and was taught to write by 
his wife after his marriage. 
Washington, Jackson, William Henry 
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Harrison, Taylor, Grant, Pierce, Polk, 
Johnson, Garfield, Hayes, and Benjamin 
Harrison, had all been generals in the 
army; and the five former rose to the 
Chief Magistracy on account of distin- 
guished military services. Three of these 
five served two terms, and the other two 
died while serving their first terms. 
Grant, Johnson, Garfield, Hayes, and 
Harrison, were at one time in the armies 
in and around Middle Tennessee, and all 
but Johnson were Western men. Be- 
sides the first Harrison and Taylor, two 
other Presidents died in office, — Lin- 
coln during his second term, and Gar- 
field during his first term, both having 
been assassinated. 

A number of the Presidents were in 
active public life for a great many years, 
and a majority of them served in many 
exalted positions. The elder Adams, 
Jefferson, Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Johnson, and Arthur, had been Vice- 
Presidents, and Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Quincy Adams, Van Buren, 
and Buchanan, had been Secretaries of 
State, Monroe, who never had a written 
biography, unless that in Gilman's 
“American Statesmen” may be consid- 
ered such, and who is perhaps the least 
known of all the incumbents, except in 
connection with that “Doctrine” that oc- 
casionally sets the world by its ears, and 
produces an additional twist in the tail 
of the British lion, was one of the pro- 
foundest and most highly honored of all 
American statesmen, having been a 
member of both Congresses, — the old 
and the new, — Secretary of State eignt 
years, Minister to England and France, 
and a soldier of the Revolution. Jackson 
had served several terms in Congress. 
Tyler was for many years Speaker of the 
Virginia Assembly. Polk served in the 
Tennessee Legislature five years, was in 
Congress fourteen years, and afterward 
elected governor. Pierce had served in 
both houses of Congress, and was the 
youngest man in the Senate. Buchanan 
had served in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, both houses of Congress, and had 
been Secretary of State and Minister to 
England. Lincoln had served in Con- 
gress. Hayes had served in Congress, 
and had been Governor of Ohio. Ben- 
jamin Harrison had been a Senator, and 
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Cleveland had been Mayor of Buffalo 
and Governor of New York State. But 
the most remarkable career of all was 
that of the man who could not read or 
write until~he was nearly of age, and 
whose struggle against poverty was piti- 
ful. Johnson first became an alderman, 
and was afterward Mayor of Greenville, 
Tennessee. Then he served in both 
branches of his State Legislature; after- 
ward Congressman, Governor (two 
terms), United States Senator, Vice- 
President, and President. There is no 
parallel record, and probably never can 
be. He ascended the political ladder, 
rung by rung, from bottom to top, and 
then died a Senator, having been the 
only person returned to the United 
States Senate after having served as 
President. The next most remarkable 
career was that of the man who as a boy 
had not only struggled with poverty, but 
with a canal-horse. He once occupied 
the extraordinary position of being at the 
same time Congressman, United States 
Senator-elect, and President-elect. Here 
is Garfield’s sequence: — canal-horse 
driver, school teacher, lecturer, profes- 
sor, preacher, lawyer, legislator, soldier, 
Congressman, and President. The career 
of John Quincy Adams was also remark- 
able. He had served in Congress, been 
Secretary of State, Minister to England, 
Russia, Germany, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands. He was Secretary of the 
American Legation in Russia, at the age 
of fourteen, and died a Congressman in 
1843 at the age of eighty. He had held 
office sixty-six years, and had drawn 
nearly half a million dollars of Govern- 
ment salaries. He was the only Presi- 
dent returned to the lower house of 
Congress, and served in that body seven- 
teen years. after the termination of his 
Chief Magistracy. Another remarkable 
thing in connection with Quincy Adams’s 
life is that he was the son of a man who 
had held office of President. There is 
no other such record, although a near 
occurrence is that of President Benjamin 
Harrison, whose grandfather was Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, ninth President of 
the United States. 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison. 
Monroe, Jackson, and Grant, served two 
terms, or eight years running. Lincoln 
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was re-elected, but died in forty-two days 
after the commencement of his second 
term. Cleveland served two terms, but 
not successive ones. William Henry 
Harrison served but one month, from 
March 4th, to April 4th, 1841. Taylor 
served sixteen months, from March 5, 
1849, to July 9, 1850; and Garfield, from 
March 4th, to September 19, 1881, six 
and a half months. 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, William Henry Harrison, Ty- 
ler, and Taylor, were born in Virginia; 
the two Adamses were natives of Massa- 
chusetts; Polk, Jackson, and Johnson 
were natives of North Caroline; Van 
Buren and Fillmore were born in New 
York; Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Har- 
rison, in Ohio; Buchanan, in Pennsyl- 
vania; Pierce, in New Hampshire; Lin- 
celn, in Kentucky; Arthur, in Vermont; 
and Cleveland, in New Jersey. Virginia 
has given the republic from its resident 
citizens five Presidents, Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Tyler; 
Massachusetts has furnished two, Adams 
and son; New York, four, Van Buren, 
Fillmore, Arthur, and Cleveland; Ten- 
nessee three, Jackson, Johnson, and 
Polk; Illinois two, Lincoln and Grant; 
Ohio two, Garfield and Hayes; Indiana 
two, Harrison and grandson; and Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, and Louis- 
iana, one each, respectively, Buchanan, 
Pierce, and Taylor. All are dead except 
Harrison and Cleveland. The former 
was sixty-five years old on August 20, 
1898, and Cleveland was sixty years of 
age on the 18th of March, 1898. Grant 
was the youngest President inaugurated, 
being forty-seven, and the elder Harri- 
son was the oldest, having reached the 
good old age of sixty-eight. 

One of the most curious coincidences 
in connection with our earlier Presidents 
is the fact that John Adams was eight 
vears older than his successor, Jefferson; 
that Jefferson was eight years older 
than his successor, Madison; that Madi- 
son was eight years older than his suc- 
cessor, Monroe, and that Monroe was 
eight years older than his successor, 
John Quincy Adams. Another interest- 
ing presidential coincidence is, that Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, ended their terms each in the 
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sixty-sixth year of his age; and another, 
that John Adams, Jefferson, and Mon- 
rce, ended their days on the Fourth of 
July, the two former dying within a few 
hours of each other, half a century after 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The dying words of Washington were, 
“It is well”; John Adams, “Independ- 
ence forever”; Jefferson, “I resign my 
soul to God and my daughter to my 
country”; John Quincy Adams, “It is 
the last of earth”; William Henry Harri- 
son, “I wish you to understand the true 
principles of the Government; I wish 
them carried out. I ask nothing more”; 
Taylor, “I have endeavored to do my 
duty’; Johnson, “Let me have the Con- 
stitution of the United States for my pil- 
low, and the flag of my country for a 
winding sheet. I ask for nothing more.” 

Washington first qualified on April 30, 
1789. Monroe, Taylor, and Hayes, 
qualified on March 5th; Tyler on April 
6th; Fillmore on July roth; Johnson on 
April 15th, Arthur on September 2oth; 
all the others on March 4th. 

Only two of our Presidents were born 
in summer months—John Quincy 
Adams in July, and Benjamin Harrison 
in August. Eight were born in the two 
spring months of March and April, — 
Madison, Jackson, Tyler, and Cleveland, 
in the month of wind, and Jefferson, 
Monroe, Buchanan, and Grant, in the 
month of showers. The beautiful month 
of May never gave us a President. Janu- 
ary has given us but one, Millard Fill- 

nore; February three, Washington, Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, and Lincoln; and 
December two, Johnson and Martin 
Van Buren. September has given the 
country Taylor; October, John Adams, 
Hayes, and Arthur; and November, 
Pierce, Polk, and Garfield. But a goodly 
number of them died in summer, Madi- 
son, Jackson, Polk, and Buchanan, in 
June; and John Adams, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, Van Buren, Taylor, Johnson, and 
Grant, in July. Hayes and Tyler died 
in January; John Quincy Adams, in 
February; Fillmore, in March; Lincoln 


‘and William Henry Harrison, in April; 


Garfield, in September; Pierce, in Oc- 
tober; Arthur, in November; and Wash- 
ington, in December. John Adams lived 
to be ninety years and eight months old, 
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while Garfield died at the middle age of 
forty-nine years and ten months. Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and John Quincy Adams, 
lived to be octogenarians; Monroe, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, and 
Buchanan, got well into the seventies, 
and Washington, William Henry Harri- 


- son, Taylor, Pierce, Johnson, and Grant, 


only reached into the sixties. Polk died 
at the age of fifty-three years, and Lin- 
coln and Arthur at fifty-six. 

Jackson was known as “Old Hick- 
ory”; William Henry Harrison, as “Tip- 
pecanoe”; Taylor, as -“Rough and 
Ready”; Buchanan, as “Jimmy Buck- 
anan”; Lincoln, as “Old Abe,” “Uncle 
Abe”, and “Father Abraham”; Johnson, 
as “Andy Johnson”; and Grant, as “Un- 
conditional Surrender Grant,”— epithets 
ali bestowed affectionately. 


Among noted episodes may be men- 
tioned the first election of Jefferson, who 
was selected by the House of Represent- 
atives. There had been a tie (electoral) 
vote between Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr. But the former was elected, 
receiving the votes of ten States, while 
Burr received but four. The next and 
only other serious occurrence was the 
disturbance over the election of 1876, 
which was settled by an electoral com- 
mission composed of fifteen eminent 
statesmen, which gave Hayes one ma- 
jority. It was in many respects the great- 
est political event that has ever taken 
place in the country, and could not have 
possibly happened in any other republic 
without dreadful bloodshed, and pos- 
sibly, dissolution. Another event of a 
disturbing character was the attempted 
impeachment of Johnson for “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” But im- 
peachment failed, owing to the wisdom, 
patriotism, and statesmanship, of a num- 
ber of the most eminent Senators of the 
dominant party, such as Fessenden of 
Maine, Trumbull of Illinois, Henderson 
oi Missouri, and others. Johnson had 
committed no crimes or misdemeanors; 
but the rampant extremists of that day 
under Butler and Bingham in the House, 
and Morton and Chandler in the Senate, 
the real managers of the movement, in- 
troduced the high-handed charges, which 
were in reality a subterfuge for the un- 
seating of Johnson and the elevating of 





Ben Wade. Sherman devotes a chapter 
of the first volume of his book to this 
grave incident, and declares that John- 
son not only did no wrong, but that he 


‘ attempted to carry out the reconstruction 


policy of Lincoln, which would have 
been one of reconciliation, rehabilitation, 
and peace. 


Washington will always be known as 
the Father of his Country, and Lincoln 
as the Preserver of the Country. Adams 
the elder gave the first New Year’s re- 
ception in 1801, and was a man of much 
social pride and show. Jefferson 
trampled on all etiquette and abolished 
formal receptions, and turned society up- 
side down. Madison and his wife “Dolly” 
re-established social formalities, but in 
1814 had the White House burned over 
their heads, and they were compelled to 
take up their quarters with the army. 
Monroe was the last Revolutionary 
President, and his administration was 
known as the “era of good feeling.” John 
Quincy Adams established the code of 
official etiquette that exists in Washing- 
ton at present. But the Adams code of 
manners had a hard time of it during the 
Jacksonian terms, when pipes and _to- 
bacco and jugs of whisky were on the 
mantels, free for all. There then were no 
guards or doorkeepers. Latch strings 
were always out, and all visitors came 
and went as they pleased, and ate and 
drank and smoked as much as they de- 
sired. Everything “went.” Van Buren 
adopted the Adams social code, and gave 
an aristocratic air to the Presidential 
mansion. Tyler gave the Harrisonian 
“Whigs” a lively political shaking up. 
and “Tylerized” his party, but cultivated 
society. Balls and receptions of a daz- 
zling character were of frequent occur- 
rence in Tyler’s time. Polk was digni- 
fied and reserved, and Mrs. Polk a- 
bolished dancing at the presidential 
mansion. The Mexican war was carried 
on under President Polk. Although an 
unjust war, it was of great material ad- 
vantage to the country. Taylor got the 
Whigs back into the procession, and his 
successor, Fillmore, was the last Whig 
President. Then came Pierce, the Demo- 
crat, whose methods nearly ruined his 
party in the North, and then Buchanan, 
the last Democratic President for 
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twenty-four years. In 1861 Lincoln was 
inaugurated, the first Republican Presi- 
dent. His was the war period. Johnson 
fcllowed, with his reconstruction policy 
that a radical Congress downed. Grant- 
followed and remained eight years on his 
record of the field. Socially, his terms 
were brilliant ones, and the White House 
resounded with music, marriages, and 
merry-making. More whisky was con- 
sumed in the Presidential mansion dur- 
ing Grant’s eight years than in the 
thirty-two years preceding. Grant be- 
came Caesar-like in many ways, and 
more heads than Sumner’s and Motley’s 
fell into the basket. Hayes’s administra- 
tion was eminently clean and respectable, 
and Mrs. Hayes set herself fiercely 
against the little brown jug. Specie pay- 
ments were resumed during this adminis- 
tration. Garfield and Arthur maintained 
Republicanism, and the administration 
ot the latter was honest, pure, dignified, 
and satisfactory. Cleveland followed, 
and gave the Democrats a new lease. 
Cleveland was an_ honest, courageous, 
patriotic President’, Then came Harri- 
son, with four years of Republicanism. 
The election of 1892 gave us “four more 
years of Grover”, but with such a Con- 
gressional mess of protectionized and 
sugared reform tariff, and demagogical 
pandering to Silver (with a big S$), that 
an archangel could n’t have had a good 
administration. 


After the Revolutionary war, there 
were two parties, the Federafists and the 
Anti-Federalists, and these parties grew 
each stronger during the administration 
of Washington. At the close of his 
terms the Federalists nominated John 
Adams for the Presidency, and Jefferson 
was the favorite of the Anti-Federalists. 
For the next election Adams was nomi- 
nated by the Federalists, but the Anti- 
Federalists had dropped their name and 
called themselves Republicans, and 
some, Democratic-Republicans. They 
nominated Jefferson. In 1801, the Fed- 
eralists nominated Pinckney and the Re- 
publicans James Madison. In the ad- 
ministration of Monroe the slavery ques- 
tion came up, and the tariff became a 
party issue, and out of the wreck of the 
Federal party the Whig party was 
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formed. The Whigs favored a tariff, in- 
ternal improvements, and a State bank. 
The followers of Jackson, made up 
largely of the Republicans, opposed the 
tariff, were strict constructionists, and 
advocated State rights, and rechristened 
themselves Democrats. Parties were di- 
vided on these lines until the campaign 
oi 1856, when the old Whigs and Free- 
Soil Democrats appeared as a new na- 
tional party under the name of Republi- 
cans; and for just forty years the names 
ot the two great unbroken political or- 
ganizations have remained the same. 

In 1824, Clay, Jackson, Crawford, and 
John Quincy Adams, all ran as Republi- 
cans. But in 1828, Jackson ran as Dem- 
ocrat, and the party of that name today is 
sixty-eight years old, and answers to that 
ot the Republican Party of thirty-six 
years before. In 1836 there were five 
candidates, all of whom were Whigs ex- 
cept Van Buren, who was elected —a 
Democrat. In 1848, Van Buren ran as 
a Free-Soiler, and in 1852 John P. Hale 
ran as a Free-Soil Democrat. In 1856 
John C. Fremont ran as (latter day) Re- 
publican, and Fillmore ran as the Know- 
Nothing (or American) candidate, while 
Buchanan was elected as Democrat. In 
1860, there were four candidates: Lin- 
coln as Republican; Stephen A. Douglas 
as Democrat, John C. Breckenridge as 
Southern Democrat, and John Bell as 
Union. 

Of the twenty-three Presidents, there 
are fourteen whose Christian names are 
scriptural,—five Jameses;three Johns,two 
Andrews, one Benjamin, one Zachary, 
one Thomas, and one Abraham. There 
are six surnames of five letters each,— 
the two Adamses, Buren, ‘lyler, Grant 
and Hayes. John is the shortest Chris- 
tian name, and Rutherford the longest. 
Washington is the longest surname; and 
Polk, the shortest. The longest entire 
name is Rutherford Birchard Hayes, and 
the shortest, John Tyler and John 
Adams. Both of the latter only have as 
many letters as there are in Garfield’s 
full name, and are five less than those in 
Hayes’s. There are six names that have 
thirteen letters, Jackson’s, Polk’s, Tay- 
lor’s, Buchanan’s, Lincoln’s, and Grant's. 
There are four names of fifteen letters 
each, three of fourteen, and two of six- 


























And there are six surnames that 
end with “son.” There are probably 
other interesting combinations. The 
most curious coincidence of all is the fact 
that the three Presidents from Tennesse2 
have each thirteen letters in his name; 
that two of them are alike with the ex- 
ception of three letters; that their Chris- 
tian names are all three scriptural ones; 
that these three Tennessee Presidents 
were Democrats, and that they were all 
born in North Carolina. jackson and 
John Quincy Adams were born in 1767, 
and Grant and Hayes in 1822. 

Only one name contains initials that 
may be used for a word,— “Jag”— that 
of James A. Garfield. Had Grant never 
changed his name, the original initials 
would have spelled “Hug.” His name 
as a boy was Hiram Ulysses, and the H., 
which stood for Hiram, was dropped, 
and S. inserted py mistake when he en- 
tered West Point. It is also true that 
while in school, prior to graduation, he 
always wrote it U. H. Grant. How came 
he to write it thus if his proper initials 
were H. U.G.? The reason is, that 
when he was a boy at school in George- 
town, Ohio, the boys gave him a nick- 
name spelled by his initials, and not lik- 
ing to be called “Hug,” he transposed 
the order of his given name, and there- 
fore of his initials, and this with the con- 
sent of his parents, for the purpose of 
getting rid of the nickname. When his 
name was given to Mr. Hamer at the 
time of his nomination as cadet, it was 
given in this order, and in the register 
the “S.” was substituted for the “H,” by 
mistake. He signed his name U. H. 
Grant till after he received his commis- 
sion in the army, which commission was 
made out according to the register, with 
an S in place of the H, and then he found 
it necessary to sign his name officially to 
correspond with his commission, and of 
necessity began to write it U.S. He 
never took the name of Simpson. That 
was the name of his younger brother, 
who was the merchant in Galena for 
whom U. S. kept the books, and who 
died of consumption in the summer of 
1881. 

From the standpoint of the prohibi- 
tionist, none of the Presidents has been 
strictly a “temperance man,” as all have 


teen. 
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indulged in wines and liquors, moder- 
ately or otherwise— generally in a 
strictly temperate way. No President of 
the United States has ever been seen (in 
public, at least) under the influence of 
intoxicants. It has been said and writ- 
ten that Grant and Cleveland have been 
drunk while incumbents. But this is not 
so. And further, no one has believed it, 
unless it be some person who is only tov 
willing to believe a slander upon any 
Chief Magistrate. Grant was exemplary 
in this respect, although he was fond of 
a glass of gooa whisky, a punch, and 
chmpagne. Cleveland appreciates a 
glass of grog, and is fond of beer. John- 
son was a temperate man, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he indulged too freely 
of John W. Forney’s excellent Monon- 
gahela whisky the night before and 
morning of his inauguration as Vice 
President. Johnson was particularly 
fond of Robertson County (Tennessee) 
whisky, and took a tod or two daily. On 
a cold winter night, his favorite drink 
was a hot apple toddy or hot Scotch or 
lhish whisky punch. Jackson, although 
exceedingly courtly when occasion 
prompted it, drank freely with his friends 
of rum, brandy, whisky, or applejack. 
All the Presidents up to Van Buren in- 
dulged in liquors, and Madeira wine. 
Polk, Hayes, ana Harrison, used liquors 
less than the others, yet all three knew 
gcod grog when they tasted it. Garfield 
was fond of fine wines, and once in a 
while indulged in brandy and ice. Lin- 
coln also took a “snifter” of Bourbon oc- 
casionally, and enjoyed a glass or two of 
sherry or port. Buchanan took to Mo- 
nongahela whisky as a tod, and was fond 
of fine wines. Pierce enjoyed a glass of 
rum, brandy or whisky, and was happy 
over a mint julep on a hot summer after- 
noon. Arthur was a connoisseur and 
partook genteelly of all good liquors and 
wines. Taylor and Fillmore were fond 
of a good glass of Madeira or brandy. 
All of the Presidents were good livers, 
John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, Fill- 
more, Buchanan, Grart, Arthur, and 
Cleveland, particularly so. Polk, Hayes, 
Lincoln, and Johnson, only cared for 
“good square meals.” All of them up to 
Van Buren’s time played ioo and brag, 
generally for small amounts. Poker was 
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« ie ae MMe 
unknown in those ra wy kson was 
_’S fond of whist. Grant played’eucher and 
“. poker. Lincoln’s favorite game was 
“old sledge.” Pierce was fond of “bluff” 
sand seven-up. Polk, Hayes, Garfield, 
‘and the Harrisons, never played for 
Y money. Johnson did not know one card 
.. from another, never used tobacco in any 
» form, and was never in a theater or at a 
horse-race in his life. The only games 
\S he knew were checkers and “fox and 
. geese.” Washington, Jackson, Pierce, 
\, Taylor, and Johnson, could swear to a 
: cavalry officer’s taste; while Grant, Polk, 
. Hayes, Garfield, and Monroe, all soldiers, 
_ learned to swear not at all. Harrison and 
‘\.) Cleveland have been known to break the 
. ' third commandment. Lincoln was fond 
J lof the theater. He once informed the 
writer that he was particularly fond of 
jthe “Merry Wives of Windsor,” with 
'Hacket as Falstaff; of Murdock’s rendi- 
tion of Hamlet, of Kean’s Richard; and 
that he regarded “Macbeth” as Shakes- 

peare’s greatest work. 


ee was the only bachelor 
through lite, and his bachelorhood was 


») the result of a foolish misunderstanding. 
« While a successful young lawyer in Lan- 
caster, he became engaged to a beautiful 

but somewhat domineering girl. Some 

legal business sent him into a neighbor- 

ing county, where he remained for sev- 
“eral days. When he returned one even- 

} ing he found his office filled with impor- 
tunate clients, and tired and hungry as 

he was, he attended to their business. 

Then hurrying to the home of the angel 

. of his dreams he found it closed and 
dark. Next morning he repeated the 

visit, and although he saw Miss — at the 
window, he was told by a servant that 

she was not at home. He walked away 

and never approached the house again. 
\ Neither could subdue pride enough to 
make or seek an explanation. The young 

lady shortly after died, and Mr. Buchan- 

and never attempted to win another. 

The first presidential wedding took 

place in June, 1844, when Tyler married 

Miss Julia Gardiner in New York. The 
first presidential wedding (and the only 
one) at the White House was that of 
Cleveland and Miss Frances Folsom, 
during Cleveland’s first term. The first 
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lady at the White } ‘owen to die there was 
Tyler’s first wife, who died in September, 
1842. Grant’s daughter Nellie was mar- 
ried at the President’s House, and Mr. 
Lincoln’s darling Tad died there. 

Jefferson was a widower; his wife had 
died in 1782, nearly twenty years before 
he became President. Mrs. Jackson died 
December 22, 1828, about two months 
before her husband’s inauguration. Mar- 
tin Van Buren’s wife had been dead 
eighteen years when he became Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Arthur died January 12, 
1880, about twenty months before her 
husband became President. 

All the Presidents attended churches 
at times in their lives, regularly or irreg- 
ularly. Washington, though skeptical, 
was a communicant of the Episcopal 
church. Jefferson, though accused of 
being an infidel, was far from that; but 
he was broadly tolerant, and author of 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom. He was, however, never con- 
nected with any denomination, and not 
very often attended any place of worship. 
John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and 
Fillmore, were Unitarians. Madison, 
Monroe, William Henry Harrison, Ty- 
ler, Taylor, and Arthur, were Episcopa- 
lizns. Jackson was not very religious, 
but he joined the Presbyterian church af- 
ter the death of his wife; Van Buren at- 
tended the Dutch Reformed church, but 
was not a member; Polk was not a 
church member, but on his death bed 
was baptised by a Methodist clergyman; 
Pierce was a Congregationalist; Buchan- 
an belonged to the Presbyterian church; 
President Lincoln belonged to no de- 
nomination, though before his election 
and frequently afterward he attended the 
Presbyterian church,and his reverent be- 
lief in God is attested in many of his writ- 
ings. Johnson also occasionally at- 
tended the same church, after he became 
President. General Grant was a regular 
attendant on the services of the Metho- 
dist church in Washington, though not 
a member of it or of any. Garfield at- 
tended the Church of the Disciples, 0! 
which he had once been a_ preacher. 
Harrison is a Presbyterian, and Mr. 
Cleveland attended that church, of which 
his father was a minister. 
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NUSQUALLY MYTHOLOGY 


STUDIES OF THE WASHINGTON INDIANS 


By JAMES WICKERSHAM 


cized form of the Indian name 
“Squally”; their own name for 
their tribe is Squally-absch, meaning 
Squally péople; the word Squally seems 
to be related to “squa-qually”, meaning 
grass; if so they are the “people of the 
grass country”. As they inhabited the 
beautiful park-like prairies around the 
southern head of Puget Sound, the ap- 
propriateness of the name will be ap- 
parent. 
The Nusqually nation embraced all 
the sub-tribes between the Skagit and 


Quiniault rivers; it included the Skagits, 
Snohomish, Duwamish, Puyallup, 
Squally, and the tribes around Olympia 
and thence to Gray’s Harbor and the 
Quiniault river. All these talked dia- 
lects of the same stock language, and 
were intimately related by marriage and 
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T's word “Nusqually” is the angli- 


in their methods of domestic life. They 
were all connected, also, by common re- 
ligious observances, myths, and tradi- 
tions. The area of common myths, 
however, was much greater than their 
tribal area, for the belief in Doquebulth, 
the Changer, and in the underground 
world of the dead, extended far into 
other tribes. 

The Squally was neither a stoic nor a 
stone; he loved his family, his friends, 
and his country; he was moved by the 
sentiments of love, hate, and jealousy; 
of fear and the sublimest courage; he 
sang, danced, and made music; he 


laughed, whistled, and joked, with as 
jolly a fellowship as the white man; he 
was an orator, a soldier and a patriot; 
Leschi, Quiemulth, and Kanaskut, gave 
up their lives in defense of their native 
land. 
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Neither was the Squally an atheist; he 
humbly bowed in submission to Nature. 
His theology was simple,— 

Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in the clouds, or hears him in the 

wind, — 

embraced the whole of his creed. It 
was not the God of the Christian that he 
saw, however; he worshiped not one 
god but many; the god of the storm 
thundering over his lowly home was 
Wha-quoddie, the Thunder-bird, while 
the voice of the wind was La-liad, the 
spirit of the air. He did not believe in 
a single Supreme Being, but in a multi- 
tude of spirits, some benevolent and oth- 
ers bad. Each manifestation of nature 
was represented by a different spirit or 
demon; he accepted Nature as the 
Source and indulged in but few doubts 
or speculations. 

He was so truly simple that his theol- 
ogy was free from even the idea of a 
hell; he seems not to have found it nec- 
essary to create a place of eternal tor- 
ment in which to confine his brother 
who insisted that the god of thunder ate 
buffalo instead of whales. There was 
but one resort for the souls of the dead, 
and this spirit land was underground 
and not in the sky. 

The Squally-absch believed the world 
to be flat, and beneath its surface was 


the home of the dead, “Otlas-skio.” 
Constant communication was main- 
tained between this and the under- 


ground world by the spirits of the dead, 
as well as by the shamans or “medicine 
men.” ‘The country of Otlas-skio is 
filled with waving forests, grassy plains, 
and running streams. Villages after the 
ancient type occupy the most beautiful 
places; the woods are filled with game, 
and singing birds; brilliant flowers en- 
liven the landscape and perfume the 
balmy air; the streams are filled with 
salmon,and it is indeed a happy hunting- 
ground, where the dead find all their 
friends and relatives. Here the soul of 
the dead passes an eternity in pursuit of 
the pleasures so dear on earth; the fam- 
ily is again formed; the wives‘and chil- 
dren gather around the hearth fire, and 
the happiest period of the life on earth 
is resumed, never to be broken again by 
the pangs of separation and death. 
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The soul of a dead person is called 
“sli”; if a corpse is placed in a dead 
house or box, a hole is always left for 
the escape of the soul. The spirit is 
thought by them to retain many of the 
attributes of the body. It has the power 
of speech, and is thought by them to be 
the very essence and shadow of the in- 
dividual, preserving also in the ghostly 
form the exact shape of the dead person. 
George Leschi, a member of the tribe 
and a firm believer in the ancient faith, 
gave this statement regarding the soul 
and its possible separation from the 
body even before death: “You might be 
asleep and your father who is dead 
might come and get your soul and take 
it to where the dead stay, across a river. 
Next day you would feel bad (sick) and 
grow worse, and finally die. The soul 
may be separated from the body. The 
tahmanaous man can steal the soul awav 
from the body and kil the person.” 

When the soul goes to OtlaS-skio it 
enters ‘the earth and goes downward; 
before reaching the abode of the dead it 
must cross a river, and a small object of 
value is often placed in the mouth to pay 
the ferryman, who waits on the banks 
with a ghostly canoe to ferry the soul 
across. Sometimes the ferryman is ab- 
sent, whereupon the soul returns to 
earth, re-enters the body and the person 
resumes life. It is thus that they ex- 
plain a case of suspended animation. 

The Squally neither expected favor or 
reward, nor feared punishment after 
death. During life, however, he wor- 
shiped the beneficent forces .of Nature 
and appealed to them for aid and assist- 
ance; he feared the evil forces repre- 
sented by a multitude of demons, whom 
he attempted to propitiate that he might 
escape their attacks. His ceremonial 
appeals to the good forces, and his at- 
tempts to allay the evil one, constituted 
the ritual of Nusqually theology. 


Doquebulth, the Changer, represents 
the highest form of good in the polythe- 
ism of the Squally-absch, while the fear 
of Seatco, the demon of the dark forest, 
was the most pronounced feature of their 
demonology. Doquebulth was a culture 
hero; he changed men into animals and 
fish and transformed his wives into the 
sleek brown-coated elk; he taught the 
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Son of the ‘* Squally’ 


Indians to make and use the bow an«l 
arrow; he created the salmon and other 
food fish and taufht the Squally-absch to 
make traps. The story of his birth in the 
stars and descent to earth is an unfailing 
source of interest to Indian auditors:- - 


Two comely sisters of the tribe of 
Squally-absch had retired to sleep be- 
neath the shelter of a mat home. Above 
their heads the mats parted somewhat, 
and through the rent they gazed upon 
the starry heaven. Like many another 
pair of maidens they began to talk cf 
marriage. The Indians imagine that men 
are frequently placed in the sky by some 
supernatural power, and there shine as 
stars. Referring to these curious legends, 
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’ Chief Quiemulth 


one of the sisters inquired of the other 
which of the stars above them she would 
choose for a husband. ‘The answer was, 
“The bright one.” The other chose the 
red star, and dreaming of marriage with 
these far-away star men, they fell asleep. 
When they awoke they found that they 
had been transported to the stars. They 
met the bright and red star men of their 
fancy and became their wives; and so 
happy and peaceful was their honeymoon 
that they forgot in some degree the loss 
of home and friends on the far-off earth. 
To the eldest of the sisters, by this astral 
marriage, was born Doquebulth, a beau- 
titul child, and one possessed of the 
power to change the very character of 
matter. He could change a man or wo- 
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man into a rock, an elk, or a bird; he 
could upturn mountains, break the sur- 
face of the earth into lakes and rivers, 
and could change the whole aspect of the 
earth. 

As with other Indian wives, it was the 
duty of these two sisters to seek food for 
their husbands. Each day they wan- 
dered out to dig fern roots(tuddy)to mix 
with salmon eggs to make “tsad-ack.”’ 
They were cautioned by their husbands, 
“Do not dig deep, take only the fern 
roots nearest the surface.” 

This injunction they followed for a 
long time, but Eve-like, one day one oi 
them said, “Why do our husbands re- 
quire us to take only that part of thie 
tuddy nearest the surface, why not dig 
deeper ?” 

No sooner suggested than they began 
to dig. Deeper and deeper they dug, un- 
til the very bottom root of tuddy was 
reached, when, upon. another stroke of 
the elk-horn, they pierced the surface of 
Star-land. Peering, with astonishment, 
through this hole, they saw far below 
them the waving forests and blue waters, 
the clouds and mountains of earth, their 
old home. 

“Ah,” they said, “there is our country; 
there is where we came from; there are 
our friends and parents.” 

They now began to long to go back 
to their own people; thereafter only the 
the youngest dug fern roots, while the 
eldest began secretly to make a rope of 
hazel witches. After great labor the rope 
was completed. One day they went out 
as usual to dig tuddy, the mother carry- 
ing Doquebulth on her back. Having 
arrived at the place where their rope lay 
concealed, they dug a hole through Star- 
land, and having tied one end of their 
withe rope to a tree, dropped the other 
end through the hole and found to their 
great joy that it reached the earth. The 
youngest sister descended first, carrying 
Doquebulth. After she had safely 
reached the earth the mother came down, 
and carrying the child of the stars in 
their arms, they traveled a little way and 
found their old home, where they were 
received with great joy. And this is the 


story of the birth and descent upon earth 
of Doquebulth, the Changer. 
~Soon after their return to earth, the 
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child: of the stars was stolen by 
the Pup-pe-de and carried to the 
land of Sunset, — behind a great por- 
tal that regularly rose and _ fell. 
Their efforts to recover him make 
a long chapter in the sagas of Fish-land. 
The deer, bear, crow, eagle, and many 
others, were sent for him, but all were 
crushed at the dangerous portal. At last 
Ski-ki, the jay bird, was sent. He sat 
just outside the portal until it began to 
rise, when he went through in a flash, — 
not quite enough, however, for the clos- 
ing walls crushed the top of his head, 
and Ski-ki yet turns his head sidewise to 
the Squally-absch that his topknot may 
remind them of the debt of gratitude 
they owe him. Doquebulth created the 
sun and sent his brother Tlo-qualth to 
preside therein; while he finally ascended 
to the moon where he yet resides. 


Doquebulth, the spirit of light, finds 
his opposite in Seatco, the evil one, the 
demon of the dark forests. Seatco is a 
malicious demon having the form of an 
Indian, but larger, quick and stealthy. 
He inhabits the dark recesses of the 
woods, where his campfires are often 
seen; he sleeps by day but sallies forth at 
dusk for “a night of it.” He robs traps, 
breaks canoes, steals food and other 
portable property; hewaylays the belated 
traveler, and is said to kill all those 
whose bodies are found dead. To his 
wicked and malicious cunning is credited 
ali the unfortunate and malicious acts 
which cannot be otherwise explained. 
He steals children and brings them up as 
slaves in his dark retreats; he is a con- 
stant menace to the disobedient child, 
and is an object of fear and terror to all. 

The Squally-absch believe as firmly 
as Christian people that a deluge once 
destroyed the nations of the world. Long 
ago there came a great flood, and as the 
water rose higher than the hills and 
mountains, the Indians tied their canoes 
by long ropes to trees on the highest 
hills in their vicinity. Three points were 
thus used: Suc-cla-de-tsote, one of the 
Olympic mountains, Ba-be-date, one of 
the high hills near Port Orchard, and 
De-sha-ca, a high hill near the south end 
of Puget Sound. They clung to these 
mountains while the waters rose around 
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them; many were drowned. A _ few 
canoes, however, broke away and landed, 
after the flood, in distant parts of the 
country, and which explains the fact that 
other tribes speak a similar language. 
From the few who thus escaped the pres- 
ent tribes have descended. 

About a mile east of Buckley, in the 
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valley of the White river, stands a small 
mountain peak. It is about a thousand 
feet high and is surrounded by the level 
valley. Its southern base comes down to 
the river, yet far enough away to per- 
mit the ancient Yakima trail to go by on 
its way down from the Nachess pass. 
Here the glacial waters break from the 
mountain canyons; the green prairies so 
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loved by the Squally-absch dot the 
forests from this point to Puget Sound. 
This almost perpendicular peak is 
“Enim-tla” or Thunder-mountain, and is 
the resting place of Wha-quoddie, the 
thunder-bird. Wha-quoddie is a monster 
bird; he advances in and above the storm 
cloud; thunder is produced by the move- 
ment of his wings, and 
lightning by the flash of his 
eyes. He is the spirit of 
the storm; he_ creates 
clouds and controls the 
rains. He goes out to the 
ocean for food, which ac- 
counts for the meteorolog- 
ical fact that the rain 
clouds and thunder storms 
come from the Pacific. 
When the thunder rolls 
and rumbles from the dark 
advancing cloud, filling the 
valley and the canyons 
above Enim-tla with dis- 
tant reverberations, when 
the dark storm advances 
and the lightning flashes, it 
is noticed that Wha-quod- 
die has returned to his 
mountain home from an- 
other trip to the ocean. The 
Squally-absch compare 
their rich lands, flowing 
rivers. waving forests, their 
fisheries and berry lands, 
with the sandy plains of the 
Yakimas, and give the 
praise to Wha-quoddie, 
who brings the rains; at 
the same time they fear the 
noise of the thunder and 
the stroke of lightning. 


Ska-gwats, a shaman, 
was jealous of the power 
and reputation of Doque- 
bulth, and sought to kill 
him. He prepared four long sharp 
needles with which to stab him. As he 
sat singing his hatred to Doquebulth, the 
Changer came by. Skagwats did not 
recognize him. Doquebulth said, “What 
are you singing about? Sing it again.” 

The answer was, “I am making 
needles with which to kill Doquebulth.” 
The Changer asked for the needles, 
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and having received them, suddenly 
seized Ska-gwats and thrust them into 
his legs and arms, struck him a blow, 
changed him into a deer saying, “You 
were not made for a warrior, but to be 
eaten as food.” And Ska-gwats, the deer, 
has the bone needles in his ankles to this 
day. 

Tu-ba-dy is a spirit of the swamps and 
thickets. When the Squally-absch hear 
the voice of Tu-ba-dy they become lost 
and wander aimlessly about. Tu-ba-dy 
does no damage to the person, no one 
can see it, but simply to hear its voice 
causes one to become lost, prevents one 
from knowing the right direction or 
finding one’s home. In all cases where 
persons are lost in the woods, it is be- 
cause they have heard the cry of Tu-ba- 
dy who turned them in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Zach-ad is another spirit of the 
swamps. It is heard to cry at night in 
the swamps, in dense woods or other 
lonely places, but particularly out near 
Spanaway lake. It is derived from the 
Squally word “to cry” when one’s rela- 
tive or friend dies, and the voice of this 
spirit is an omen of death. Not that it 
will cause the death, for it merely an- 
nounces a fact known to it through its 
intimacy with the spirits of the dead 
from Otlas-skio. 

Three dutiful boys lived with their 
mother at Twa-wal-kut, our Gig Harbor. 
One day they went out fishing and were 
drawn into the whirlpools around Point 
Defiance, their canoe was overturned 
and they thrown into the water. Doque- 
bulth was passing by, and he changed 
them into porpoises; and they are fre- 
quently seen in these waters. The 
mother long mourned her sons; she sat 
on the beach a quarter of a mile south oi 
the entrance to the Harbor, looking out 
over the waters and weeping for her chil- 
dren, until Doquebulth turned her into a 
large granite bowlder, which yet lies 
there. 

Whe-atchee is the Indian name of 
Steilacoom lake. It is given to that body 
of water because a female demon of that 
name lives in its depths. No Indian ever 
bathes in that lake for fear of Whe- 
atchee. When she shows herself it is by 
raising her head and right arm out of 
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the water, elevating the little finger and 
thumb and closing the middle fingers, 
and saying “Here is my Whe-atchee.” 
On account of the fear of this demon this 
lake is shunned by the Squally-absch as 
an evil place. 

“The man in the moon,” according to 
Squally tradition, is a female. Swo-cock 
was a female frog, who stole Doque- 
bulth’s magic bag, for which theft she 
was condemned by him to stand forever 
in the moon, in sight of all the Squally- 
absch, holding the stolen bag in her 
hand — a solemn public warning against 
theft. 

There are no rattlesnakes on the west 
side of the Cascade mountains. Wah- 
push, of the tribe of the Squally-absch, 
went over into the Yakima country to 
visit his friends. While there, for some 
misdemeanor, he was turned into a rat- 
tlesnake by Doquebulth, and became the 
ancestor of the whole tribe of rattlers. 
His descendants have been fully in- 
fermed of their ancestry and relation to 
the Squally-absch, and when a rattle- 
snake hears the Squally language spoken 
and thus recognizes a relative, his anger 
instantly subsides, and he crawls from 
the sight of his kinsman as fast as his 
wriggling gait will allow. The Squally- 
absch assert that the rattlesnake will not 
bite one of their tribe. 


La-liad is the spirit of the wind. When 
the Indian children hear the sharp mu- 
sical sound of the wind at night as it cuts 
the corner of their lowly home, it is ac- 
cepted as the call of La-liad. When the 
trees bend musically before the breeze, 
when a stronger wind overturns the 
great fir and cedar trunks, it is the force 
of La-liad, the spirit of the wind. He is 
the attendant upon Wha-quoddie, the 
storm king, and usually precedes his 
coming. Every sound of-the wind, every 
whistle, moan, or sigh, even the roar of 
the storm, is the voice of La-liad. 

La-liad was the “tahmanaous,” or spe- 
cial force in Nature, through which old 
Luke, an ancient Squally obtained his 
power asa shaman. He claimed to have 
power to bring on a wind storm or to al- 
lay one when fierce. Some years ago at 
Sauaxin island his power was questioned 
by a scientific scoffer, whereupon old 
Iuke (after first taking a view of the 





























scuth-western sky and_= sniffing the 
breeze) began a loud speech, calling 
upon La-liad to send a strong wind. H« 
began to dance, shake his rattle, and 
“make medicine.” After an hour or two 
spent in loud speech and frantic dancing 
a wind storm actually arose, and became 
so strong that it blew several loose 
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The Indian mother necessarily sought 
tc impress the lesson of obedience to 
parental authority upon her child, and 
the story of Swo-quad, the loon, was re- 
peated with that view. Swo-quad was a 
headstrong youth who frequently dis- 
obeved his mother’s instructions. He 
was an expert swimmer and passed much 
of his time in the waters 
and around their banks. 
His mother cautioned 
him against going to 
swim in Mason lake, 
north of Shelton. This 
caution seemed only to 
stimulate his desire to 
swim in the forbidden 
waters; and one day he 
broke away from his 
resolution to be an obe- 
dient boy, and went into 
the water of the haunted 
lake. Instead of de- 
mons he only saw the 
speckled trout, “squs- 
pl,’ darting from side to 
side in the clear lake 
waters. In his joy he 
dove, and swam, and 
finally caught a trout 
with his hand and swam 
ashore. Elated with his 
exercise and hungry 
from_ exertion, he 
kindled a fire, cooked 
the trout and ate it. 
The demon of the lake 
lay concealed in the 
beautiful speckled trout, 
and instantly Swo-quad 
was turned into a loon. 
Frantic at his mis- 
fortune, he flew at once 
to his mother’s home, 
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boards off the rancherie; the voice of 
La-liad was heard, and Luke held a 
“pow-wow”’ with the spirit of the storm. 
through the open roof, in the presence 
of the awe-struck audience. His repu- 
tation as a shaman was never again ques- 
tioned. Many another great man has as 
cunningly won a reputation. 


head uttering the dis- 

cordant cries of the 
loon, but trying in vain to explain his 
awful condition. The mother not know- 
ing that it was her unhappy son, who 
really loved her in spite of his disobe- 
dience,tried to kill the bird with her stick. 
To this day Swo-quad repeats his harsh 
notes of warning whenever a disobedient 
child is within sound of his voice. 
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By PHIL. 


OWN the trail Mex- 
ican Dan rode very 
slowly. Something 
was wrong, that was 
clear, or Dan would 
never have traveled 
this “burro” pace. 
The fault, whatever it 
was, did not lie in the 
trail; for the track 

was not steep and it wound in easy de- 

scending stretches across the mesa. Nor 
was it because Dan needed to spare his 
horse; for the thin, flat-limbed mustang 
that he rode was not jaded, and picked 
his steps over the little dry gullies 
scooped out by the last winter’s rains in 
the trail in a quick, nervous manner that 
showed his bottom had not been tried. 

In fact, the mustang looked as though 

he had had a long rest. Clearly it was 

not on account of difficulties in the road 
or cate for beast that regulated Mexican 

Dan’s speed this bright July morning as 

he made his way over the rolling mesa. 

Dan was deep in thought. And it was 
not pleasant thought either, if the ill-fav- 
ored look upon his face was any index of 
what was passing in his mind. A low 
forehead grew very narrow as Dan’s 
shaggy, knitted eyebrows contracted over 
the deep-set dark eyes, drawing down 
the forehead line of short coarse black 
hair until hair and eyebrows almost met 
and shut out forehead altogether. There 
was a long scar running down Dan’s left 
cheek, starting just below the tip of the 
ear and ending very close to the point of 
the chin, and under mental strain this 
glowed and paled alternately like the 
skin of an angry snake. 

Mexican Dan looked very well on 
horseback,— a_ real caballero,— in his 
peaked hat, braided jacket, and slashed 
buckskin breeches covered with gilt but- 
tons; but when he dismounted for a mo- 
ment to tighten Pedro’s saddle-girths 
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and administer a vicious kick to the rest- 
ive mustang, then the ideal vanished. 
He became short and squat, and bow- 
legged, with an uncomfortable hitch in 
his walk that suggested a dog that had 
been sometime hit hard across the loins 
and always afterward showed the effect 
of the blow in his gait. 

When Dan had straightened the riata 
a little at the saddle’ bow and remounted, 
Pedro, the-horse, left to his own direc- 
tion, commenced to pick his way again 
across the mesa, and Dan dropped off 
deeper than ever into reverie. 

If Dan’s thoughts had taken utterance 
they would have run something like this: 
It was a brave horse, and alone on the 
mesa. What business had a horse to be 
alone in such a place, and just at night- 
fall too? Diablo, but it was very care- 
less! And how easily the riata settled 
about his neck, and he did not struggle 
much after the first wild plunge, but fell 
in behind Pedro and followed very nat- 
urally. Arrest him for a horse thief! It 
made his blood hot to think of it. What 
need had he to steal a horse? Had he 
not Pedro, and Pedro and he had rid- 
den, slept, and eaten, together for more 
than three years now; yes, ever since at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo that accursed treaty 
had been signed. Then the close sti- 
fling heat of the filthy room in that pine 
box they called a jail, not at all like the 
cool, soft air of the adobe house. 
Twenty-four hours—an age of waiting— 
and at last that reluctant release because 
no one could claim the horse. Yet they 
said he had better leave it, and so he did. 
Yet what right had they to it? Certain- 
ly no better than his own, except they 
were half a dozen and he one,—argu- 
ment quite convincing enough, how- 
ever, when backed by those convenient 
black-handled revolvers which the Amer- 
ican dogs seemed to eat and sleep with. 
And so he had come again over the pass 
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and was drifting down across the mesa, 
but could not avoid thinking fiercely of 
the whole business, and again and again 
going over it, and each time coming out 
of the reverie with a curse upon the 
heads of those who had put this indignity 
upon him. 

Pedro was standing very still and that 
fact woke Dan up. The trail had taken 
an abrupt turn, then descended sharply, 
widening out below into a flat sandy 
space a few feet in breadth. In the mid- 
dle of this sand basin sat a child about 
two years old, dressed in an old gingham 
dress, bareheaded and barefooted, look- 
ing straight down the trail, apparently 
as unconscious of Dan and Pedro as 
though they were still in the American 
settlement over the pass, instead of forty 
feet above that little sandy hollow and its 
silent occupant there on the lonesome 
mesa. The light hair which fell very 
much tangled down over the child’s 
shoulders told at once that she was of the 
hated race. 

Dan was not sure that he was quite 
awake yet and he shook himself a little 
to break the dream. But it was all real, 
the blue mountains stretching far to left 
and right, the drifting mist from the dis- 
tant sea line, the broad descending mesa 
rolling far down into the mist-laden val- 
ley, and the little sandy hollow just over 
Pedro’s pointed ears and projecting muz- 
zle, with the yellow-haired child sitting 
sO quiet in it. 

Just beyond the child the trail suddenly 
narrowed, and there were large bowl- 
ders on each side. As Dan looked over 
the head of the motionless child and at 
the narrowing trail his eyes opened with 
a snap and he was now quite certain that 
he was not dreaming but was wide 
awake. Coiled on the sand in that nar- 
row opening, very brown and dusty yet 
very much alive, slowly raising its head 
for the fatal spring, eyes glittering with 
baleful fire, not more than four feet from 
the child, its ugly head on a line with the 
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baby’s face, lay asnake! That quick rat- 
tle like dry peas shaken in a pod was the 
only music of the tableau. Ordinarily 
Dan cared no more for a rattlesnake than 
a jack-rabbit, but the present situation 
was novel, and exceedingly critical too 
for the helpless creature in the little 
sandy hollow. 

After all what did it matter? What 
had he to do with the American brat? 
Was it to look after babies that he and 
Pedro were riding over the mesa? Was 
not the smart very fresh, too, of the in- 
dignity he had suffered at the hands of 
those who perhaps claimed kin to this 
very waif? The thought brought back 
the old heat and irritation. And yet all 
this time Dan’s hand had been stealing 
to the riata on Pedro’s neck. The touch 
of its leather seemed somehow to check 
the heat in his blood and the grasp of 
the hand was cool and steady. 

It was not the snake that shot through 
the air,—although it looked very much 
like one,—for it came from the opposite 
direction. There was a black streak in 
the sunlight, that settled down over the 
shoulders and to the waist of the sitting 
child, and then she was sitting ten feet 
nearer Dan and Pedro. Not any too 
soon, either, was that swift recovery of 
the riata and its encircled object; for 
there had flashed from that deadly coil in 
the narrow path another streak, brown 
in the sunlight, and fallen where an in- 
stant before the child sat. Then it glided 
away across the hollow and was lost 
among the dark rocks. 


Somehow the old heat did not come 
back again after Dan had placed the 
baby in the arms of the pale, anxious 
woman in front of the rough cabin far- 
ther down the trail, and had told in half 
Spanish half English of what had hap- 
pened in the sandy hollow, and Pedro as 
he felt the touch of the long spur point 
and quickened his pace knew that Dan’s 
day dream was broken. 
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and having received them, suddenly 
seized Ska-gwats and thrust them into 
his legs and arms, struck him a blow, 
changed him into a deer saying, “You 
were not made for a warrior, but to be 
eaten as food.”” And Ska-gwats, the deer, 
has the bone needles in his ankles to this 


day. 

Tu-ba-dy is a spirit of the swamps and 
thickets. When the Squally-absch hear 
the voice of Tu-ba-dy they become lost 
and wander aimlessly about. Tu-ba-dy 
does no damage to the person, no one 
can see it, but simply to hear its voice 
causes one to become lost, prevents one 
from knowing the right direction or 
finding one’s home. In all cases where 
persons are lost in the woods, it is be- 
cause they have heard the cry of Tu-ba- 
dy who turned them in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Zach-ad is another spirit of the 
swamps. It is heard to cry at night in 
the swamps, in dense woods or other 
lonely places, but particularly out near 
Spanaway lake. It is derived from the 
Squally word “to cry” when one’s rela- 
tive or friend dies, and the voice of this 
spirit is an omen of death. Not that it 
will cause the death, for it merely an- 
nounces a fact known to it through its 
intimacy with the spirits of the dead 
from Otlas-skio. 

Three dutiful boys lived with their 
mother at Twa-wal-kut, our Gig Harbor. 
One day they went out fishing and were 
drawn into the whirlpools around Point 
Defiance, their canoe was overturned 
and they thrown into the water. Doque- 
bulth was passing by, and he changed 
them into porpoises; and they are fre- 
quently seen in these waters. The 
mother long mourned her sons; she sat 
on the beach a quarter of a mile south ot 
the entrance to the Harbor, looking out 
over the waters and weeping for her chil- 
dren, until Doquebulth turned her into a 
large granite bowlder, which yet lies 
there. 


Whe-atchee is the Indian name of 
Steilacoom lake. It is given to that body 
of water because a female demon of that 
name lives in its depths. No Indian ever 
bathes in that lake for fear of Whe- 
atchee. When she shows herself it is by 
raising her head and right arm out of 
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the water, elevating the little finger and 
thumb and closing the middle fingers, 
and saying “Here is my Whe-atchee.” 
On account of the fear of this demon this 
lake is shunned by the Squally-absch as 
an evil place. 

“The man in the moon,” according to 
Squally tradition, is a female. Swo-cock 
was a female frog, who stole Doque- 
bulth’s magic bag, for which theft she 
was condemned by him to stand forever 
in the moon, in sight of all the Squally- 
absch, holding the stolen bag in her 
hand — a solemn public warning against 
theft. 

There are no rattlesnakes on the west 
side of the Cascade mountains. Wah- 
push, of the tribe of the Squally-absch, 
went over into the Yakima country to 
visit his friends. While there, for some 
misdemeanor, he was turned: into a rat- 


‘ tlesnake by Doquebulth, and became the 


ancestor of the whole tribe of rattlers. 
His descendants have been fully in- 
formed of their ancestry and relation to 
the Squally-absch, and when a rattle- 
snake hears the Squally language spoken 
and thus recognizes a relative, fis anger 
instantly subsides, and he crawls from 
the sight of his kinsman as fast as his 
wriggling gait will allow. The Squally- 
absch assert that the rattlesnake will not 
bite one of their tribe. 

La-liad is the spirit of the wind. When 
the Indian children hear the sharp mu- 
sical sound of the wind at night as it cuts 
the corner of their lowly home, it is ac- 
cepted as the call of La-liad. When the 
trees bend musically before the breeze, 
when a stronger wind overturns the 
great fir and cedar trunks, it is the force 
of La-liad, the spirit of the wind. He is 
the attendant upon Wha-quoddie, the 
storm king, and usually precedes his 
coming. Every sound of the wind, every 
whistle, moan, or sigh, even the roar of 
the storm, is the voice of La-liad. 

La-liad was the “tahmanaous,” or spe- 
cial force in Nature, through which old 
Luke, an ancient Squally obtained his 
power asashaman. He claimed to have 
power to bring on a wind storm Or to al- 
lay one when fierce. Some years ago at 
Squaxin island his power was questioned 
by a scientific scoffer, whereupon old 
Luke (after first taking a view of the 
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south-western sky and_ sniffing the 
breeze) began a loud speech, calling 
upon La-liad to send a strong wind. H: 
began to dance, shake his rattle, and 
“make medicine.” After an hour or two 
spent in loud speech and frantic dancing 
a wind storm actually arose, and became 
so strong that it blew several loose 
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boards off the rancherie; the voice of 
La-liad was heard, and Luke held a 
“pow-wow” with the spirit of the storm, 
through the open roof, in the presence 


of the awe-struck audience. His repu- 
tation as a shaman was never again ques- 
tioned. Many another great man has as 
cunningly won a reputation. 


MYTHOLOGY 


SALIX, A SOUTH BAY NUSQUALLY AND TWO OF HER 
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The Indian mother necessarily sought 


‘to impress the lesson of obedience to 


parental authority upon her child, and 
the story of Swo-quad, the loon, was re- 
peated with that view. Swo-quad was a 
headstrong youth who frequently dis- 
obeyed his mother’s instructions. He 
was an expert swimmer and passed much 
of his time in the waters 
and around their banks. 
His mother cautioned 
him against going to 
swim in Mason lake, 
north of Shelton. This 
caution seemed only to 
stimulate his desire to 
swim in the forbidden 
waters; and one day he 
broke away from his 
resolution to be an obe- 
dient boy, and went into 
the water of the haunted 
lake. Instead of de- 
mons he only saw the 
speckled trout, “squs- 
pl,’ darting from side to 
side in the clear lake 
waters. In his joy he 
dove, and swam, and 
finally caught a trout 
with his hand and swam 
ashore. Elated with his 
exercise and hungry 
from exertion, he 
kindled a fire, cooked 
the trout and ate it. 
The demon of the lake 
lay concealed in the 
beautiful speckled trout, 
and instantly Swo-quad 
was turned into a loon. 
‘Frantic at his  mis- 
fortune, he flew at once 
to his mother’s home, 
and circled above her 
head uttering the dis- 
cordant cries of the 
loon, but trying in vain to explain his 
awful condition. The mother not know- 
ing that it was her unhappy son, who 
really loved her in spite of his disobe- 
dience, tried to kill the bird with her stick. 
To this day Swo-quad repeats his harsh 
notes of warning whenever a disobedient 
child is within sound of his voice. 
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AN ARIZONA SKETCH 


By PHIL. MORE 


OWN the trail Mex- 
ican Dan rode very 
slowly. Something 
was wrong, that was 
clear, or Dan would 
never have traveled 
this “burro” pace. 
The fault, whatever it 
was, did not lie in the 
trail; for the track 

was not steep and it wound in easy de- 








scending stretches across the mesa. Nor. 


was it because Dan needed to spare his 
horse; for the thin, flat-limbed mustang 
that he rode was not jaded, and picked 
his steps over the little dry gullies 
scooped out by the last winter’s rains in 
the trail in a quick, nervous manner that 
showed his bottom had not been tried. 
In fact, the mustang looked as though 
he had had a long rest. Clearly it was 
not on account of difficulties in the road 
or care for beast that regulated Mexican 
Dan’s speed this bright July morning as 
he made his way over the rolling mesa. 

Dan was deep in thought. And it was 
not pleasant thought either, if the ill-fav- 
ored look upon his face was any index of 
what was passing in his mind. A low 
forehead grew very narrow as Dan’s 
shaggy, knitted eyebrows contracted over 
the deep-set dark eyes, drawing down 
the forehead line of short coarse black 
hair until hair and eyebrows almost met 
and shut out forehead altogether. There 
was a long scar running down Dan’s left 
cheek, starting just below the tip of the 
ear and ending very close to the point of 
the chin, and under mental strain this 
glowed and paled alternately like the 
skin of an angry snake. 

Mexican Dan looked very well on 
horseback,— a_real caballero,— in his 
peaked hat, braided jacket, and slashed 
buckskin breeches covered with gilt but- 
tons; but when he dismounted for a mo- 
ment to tighten Pedro’s saddle-girths 
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and administer a vicious kick to the rest- 
ive mustang, then the ideal vanished. 
He became short and squat, and bow- 
legged, with an uncomfortable hitch in 
his walk that suggested a dog that had 
been sometime hit hard across the loins 
and always afterward showed the effect 
of the blow in his gait. 

When Dan had straightened the riata 
a little at the saddle bow and remounted, 
Pedro, the horse, left to his own direc- 
tion, commenced to pick his way again 
across the mesa, and Dan dropped off 
deeper than ever into reverie. 

If Dan’s thoughts had taken utterance 
they would have run something like this: 
It was a brave horse, and alone on the 
mesa. What business had a horse to be 
alone in such a place, and just at night- 
fall too? Diablo, but it was very care- 
less! And how easily the riata settled 
about his neck, and he did not struggle 
much after the first wild plunge, but fell 
in behind Pedro and followed very nat- 
urally. Arrest him for a horse thief! It 
made his blood hot to think of it. What 
need had he to steal a horse? Had he 
not Pedro, and Pedro and he had rid- 
den, slept, and eaten, together for more 
than three years now; yes, ever since at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo that accursed treaty 
had been signed. Then the close sti- 
fling heat of the filthy room in that pine 
box they called a jail, not at all like the 
cool, soft air of the adobe house. 
Twenty-four hours—an age of waiting— 
and at last that reluctant release because 
no one could claim the horse. Yet they 
said he had better leave it, and so he did. 
Yet what right had they to it? Certain- 
ly no better than his own, except they 
were half a dozen and he one,—argu- 
ment quite convincing enough, how- 
ever, when backed by those convenient 
black-handled revolvers which the Amer- 
ican dogs seemed to eat and sleep with. 
And so he had come again over the pass 
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and was drifting down across the mesa, 
but could not avoid thinking fiercely of 
the whole business, and again and again 
going over it, and each time coming out 
of the reverie with a curse upon the 
heads of those who had put this indignity 
upon him. 

Pedro was standing very still and that 
fact woke Dan up. The trail had taken 
an abrupt turn, then descended sharply, 
widening out below into a flat sandy 
space a few feet in breadth. In the mid- 
dle of this sand basin sat a child about 
two years old, dressed in an old gingham 
dress, bareheaded and barefooted, look- 
ing straight down the trail, apparently 
as unconscious of Dan and Pedro as 
inough they were still in the American 
settlement over the pass, instead of forty 
feet above that little sandy hollow and its 
silent occupant there on the lonesome 
mesa. The light hair which fell very 
much tangled down over the child’s 
shoulders told at once that she was of the 
hated race. 

Dan was not sure that he was quite 
awake yet and he shook himself a little 
to break the dream. But it was all real, 
the blue mountains stretching far to left 
and right, the drifting mist from the dis- 
tant sea line, the broad descending mesa 
rolling far down into the mist-laden val- 
ley, and the little sandy hollow just over 
Pedro’s pointed ears and projecting muz- 
ale, with the yellow-haired child sitting 
so quiet in it. 

Just beyond the child the trail suddenly 
narrowed, and there were large bowl- 
ders on each side. As Dan looked over 
the head of the motionless child and at 
the narrowing trail his eyes opened with 
asnap and he was now quite certain,that 
he was not dreaming but was wide 
awake. Coiled on the sand in that nar- 
fow opening, very brown and dusty yet 
very much alive, slowly raising its head 
for the fatal spring, eyes glittering with 
baleful fire, not more than four feet from 
the child, its ugly head on a line with the 
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baby’s face, lay asnake! That quick rat- 
tle like dry peas shaken in a pod was the 
only music of the tableau. Ordinarily 
Dan cared no more for a rattlesnake than 
a jack-rabbit, but the present situation 
was novel, and exceedingly critical too 
for the helpless creature in the little 
sandy hollow. 

After all what did it matter? What 
had he to do with the American brat? 
Was it to look after babies that he and 
Pedro were riding over the mesa? Was 
not the smart very fresh, too, of the in- 
dignity he had suffered at the hands of 
those who perhaps claimed kin to this 
very waif? The thought brought back 
the old heat and irritation. And yet all 
this time Dan’s hand had been stealing 
to the riata on Pedro’s neck. The touch 
of its leather seemed somehow to check 
the heat in his blood and the grasp of 
the hand was cool and steady. 

It was not the snake that shot through 
the air,—although it looked very much 
like one,—for it came from the opposite 
direction. There was a black streak in 
the sunlight, that settled down over the 
shoulders and to the waist of the sitting 
child, and then she was sitting ten feet 
nearer Dan and Pedro. Not any too 
soon, either, was that swift recovery of 
the riata and its encircled object; for 
there had flashed from that deadly coil in 
the narrow path another streak, brown 
in the sunlight, and fallen where an in- 
stant before the child sat. Then it glided 
away across the hollow and was lost 
among the dark rocks. 


Somehow the old heat did not come 
back again after Dan had placed the 
baby in the arms of the pale, anxious 
woman in-front of the rough cabin far- 
ther down the trail, and had told in half 
Spanish half English of what had hap- 
pened in the sandy hollow, and Pedro as 
he felt the touch of the long spur point 
and quickened his pace knew that Dan’s 
day dream was broken. 








THE REDWOOD AND THE ARTIST 


By L. 
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LATIMER 


RTISTS have said to me “It is easy 

A enough to paint a picture of red. 

woods, they are nothing but great 
perpendicular sticks.” 

Ah, to be sure, they do stand straight, 
but the delicacy of color tone, the feath- 
ery foliage, and the graceful lines of the 
bark, with its variegated coloring, the 
rich carpet of green, starting from the 
feet of the beholder, and blending in the 
distance to the most delicate of shades, 
the rank growth of ferns, broken here 
and there with some fallen tree,—I say 
let those that think it easy to reproduce 
these try it. Let them sit down, and 
try to paint with that intense feeling 
which really exists in a redwood forest, 
and then let them say it is an easy task. 

Work in the redwoods, how discour- 
aging! In the midst of such grandeur, 
such sublimity of nature, how insignifi- 
cant one feels himself to be. With awe 
and utter helplessness the rash artist be- 
gins the drawing even of the first line, 
and as he goes on he becomes dissatis- 
fied and discouraged,—then he stops and 
stares, completely at a loss to know how 
to proceed. Nowhere does one find 
such depth of feeling as in a forest of 
giant redwood trees. 

[I think the Creator never intended 
that any one should represent on canvas 
these noble trees, as they really are, or 
He certainly would have made them sim- 
pler. The only man who ever painted 
redwoods with that divine feeling which 
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they inspire, was Jules Tavernier. How 
he must have loved those grand old 
trees, how exalted must have been his 
thoughts, when it was possible for him to 
portray them as he did! 

It is impossible to spend much time 
among the redwoods without attributing 
to them human characteristics. We ven- 
erate their dignity, we admire their 
strength and endurance, we love their 
tenderness and ‘beauty. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s lines on the self-dependence of the 
stars seem peculiarly applicable to these 
trees :-— 

Bounded by themselves and unobservant 

In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you see. 

There are men who profess to see no 
beauty in redwoods. They perhaps have 
viewed them only from a commercial 
standpoint. In order to appreciate their 
actual beauty, one must regard them 
long and thoughtfully. Take a single 
tree and study it, note the grace with 
which the great furrows are plowed in 
the bark, the branches swinging down- 
ward embracing the trunk tenderly with 
their feathery leaves, the delicate violet 
of the trunk above, streaked with green 
and red as it nears the ground, until lost 
in a bed of ferns. Can any one wonder, 
when he goes into these forests tired in 
spirit and flesh, that he comes away 
rested and refreshed ? 

The morning effect in the forest is su- 
perb. The immense gray trunks in the 
gray mist stand like an army of sentinels, 
who have watched over you through the 
night. As you look down their ranks, 
their forms grow dim and dimmer until 
lost in the mist. As day advances they 
gradually become distinct, until a ray of 
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green, and resting on the huge trunks, 
spatters them witn patches of gold. How 
their hearts grow warm, how the ferns 
shake the sparkling diamonds from their 
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fronds, and proudly lift their heads to 
the coming god. Every little leaf trem- 
bles with excitement and the branches of 
the trees bow their acknowledgment to 
the great Maker above. 

Now you commence your painting, 
you throw your whole soul into your 
work, you strive for that charming color, 
but it is impossible. It is beyond you. 
The golden rings on the trunks of the 
trees widen to huge bands; the little ray 
of sunlight has become a great streak 
upon the ground, and still you work,— 
no nearer your goal than at first,— but 
you have learned so much! 

At noon-time you rest. Everything 
is quiet. The only sound is the sighing 
of the summer wind in the foliage. It is 
a sound which impresses you with the 
idea that these still growing giants are 
not of this life, that they have sprung 
from unknown depths, and are patiently 
awaiting the time when their immense 
growth shall have lifted them into an- 
other world. 

In the afternoon the trees take on new 
and varied colors. The distance assumes 
a delicate tint of violet, the patches of 
sunlight are not so golden, but just as 
beautiful, the greens are brighter. Every 
thing is astir. The birds, squirrels, and 
crickets, furnish you with music no or- 
chestra can reproduce; tne sunlight 
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dances through and under the ferns and 
plays hide and seek with shadow. The 
whole forest is gay and your heart grows 
light. 

The scene changes. The forest sobers 
down, the shadows deepen, the dancing 
light confines itself to circumspect lines, 
a heavy shadow creeps along, first on the 
ground, then up, up it climbs, until only 
the tops of the trees are washed in a 
golden flame, then suddenly the bright- 
ness vanishes, leaving everything en- 
wrapped in a soft gray. At this time the 
values of color are enchanting, full of 
mystery,— intangible as a dream, the im- 
pression of which lives ever after. 

Later on, the lines of the trees show 
purple against the fading light of the 
sky. The great quiet that pervades the 
scene inspires you with awe, you wish to 
be alone with nature, you forget your 
cares and disappointments. Happy in 
the solitude of that forest, and ready to 
listen to the wood nymph’s story of how 
these great trees grew, you linger on 
until the light of the moon streams in,— 
the most fascinating effect of all. A 
weird beauty appeals strongly to the 
imagination. Fairy land is all about 
you, and the trees above spread their 
protecting spirit. How their beneficence 
enfolds you! You have seen and felt 
one of the greatest of His works. 


COMRADES THREE 


THE EAGLE, THE ARMY, THE NAVY 


AM the Eagle, 
On lofty peak I cling, 


Hooked there to preen my wing, 
And thrill to solitude and floating cloud. 
I sail down sunshine, poise, and dip and veer, 
Or soar in spiral flight into the sky, 
Up, up, until from man I disappear, 
And look beneath on rain-gust slanting by. 
Cloud heights drop far below my easy scaling, 
I know the stars, leave winds behind me trailing, 


Alone, and free, and proud! 














COMRADES THREE 


We are soldiers,— 

We of the Army know, 

With drum and heart-beat glow, 

An inner might a foe can hot control. 

Our bugle carols like a rising bird. 

The camp-fires’ shadows hint as does a dream 
The tale in each battalion’s foot-falls heard, 
That dazzles where their lines of weapons gleam. 
We feel a strengthening, like an arm sustaining, 
A presence seen not, yet of firm constraining, 
The power of the eagle-soul! 


I am the Eagle,— 

As round my crag I peer, 

Miles after miles are clear. 

From my keen vision, my untiring wing, 

No foe eluding, doubling, skims away. 

I rule where, sign of promise, rainbows curve. 
I dare the world. Who shall insult my sway? 
I dart with certain aim, I never swerve. 
Between blue oceans over me and under, 

I move amid the lightning and the thunder 
To make my crushing spring! 


We are the sailors,— 

We of a fleet austere, 

Bear message urgent, clear, 

Guns roar it, search-lights flash it as we roll, 

It clings to all the clangs of signal-bell, 

Hums in the creon of the torpedo-boat. 

It speaks through whistle shrill and screaming shell. 
(Avenging-angel shapes our smoke-clouds float!) 
More loud, more plain, it leaps from eyes all dancing 
For flag of fighter that shall near their glancing, 

The call of the eagle-soul! 


I am the Eagle,— 

Mine is a warning cry, 

Then gale and storm are nigh. 

Fierce, dauntless, with a wrath like sweeping flood, 
Yet my strong pinions for upholding spread 

ear all appealing to me, all those weak. 

I fall upon a foe like weight of lead, 

His heart, his eyes are mine, are mine to seek! 

My glance is flame, my youth is never ending, 
Arouse me not to swift and sure descending, 


Behold, my drink is blood! 
Emma Frances Dawson 








HERE the Sisters,three in num- 
ber, 
Robed i i 


in white, in ether 

gleam, 
Pouring from their crystal ewers 
Swift McKenzie’s rushing stream; 
Where the rich balsamic odor 
Of the spruce and hemlock fills 
Every breeze which stirs the foliage 
Waving greenly on the hilis; 
Where the sounds of flowing water 
Mimic ocean’s distant roar, 
As he throws his fleecy billows 
On the low resounding shore; 
Where amid the echoing mountains, 
Nature sings her grandest song, 
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INVITATION TO THE MCKENZIE RIVER, OREGON 











And the rocks reverberating 
All her tuneful strains prolong; 
There, when o’er the glimmering valley 
Golden harvests wave and dance, 
And the Dog star fiercely rages 
In the Autumn’s swift advance, 1 
Come and rest, forsaking Mammon, ( 
Throw aside his binding chain, 
And amid the hills rejoicing, 
Feel new life in every vein. f 

] 
Come and wake the slumbering echoes, ( 
With your rifle’s ringing crack, 
When the antlered monarch pauses | 
Iu his course, and looking back, 


Stamps impatient, scenting danger, 
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Breathes a sound-compelling breath, 
And as dies the mimic thunder 
Yields supinely unto death. 


Or with stag-hound, lithe, courageous, 

Silent near the quarry’s lair, 

Seek the canyons dark and gloomy 

Where reposeth oft the bear. 

There where brambles spread their fruit- 
age 

Blackening in the autumn sun, 

Pause and watch the bristling anger 

O’er your dog in tremors run. 

At thy word he rusheth onward; 

Crashing branches break and bend, 

As you, and dog, and Bruin, 

Through the tangled coverts wend. 

And the bark of angry courage 

Tells the fight goes bravely on, 

Where his bearship, slow retreating, 

Turns to crush pursuing Don, 

Who upon his rear is hanging, 

Watchful to elude the blows, 

Which like skillful boxer whirling, 

Pruin oft on him bestows. 

Now Don’s cry is Macedonian, 

“Hither, master, come and help,” 

And you hasten to the battle, 

Guided by the vigorous yelp. 

Soon you stand confronting Bruin, 

Rifle glancing just and true, 

And his death knell rings out loudly 

As he falls amid the dew. 


Or when bright Aurora cometh, 
Clad in garb of tinted hue, 

Smiles upon the wakening forest, 

As her buskins brush the dew, 

And from out her colored quiver 
Draws her shafts of pointed light, 
And to pierce the darkened gorges 
Sends her arrows keen and bright; 
Where the flashing stream is dancing 
To its own melodious notes, 

And the song birds pour their orisons 
From their warbling, tuneful throats, 
When the soft breeze aids the casting 
Of thy angle’s glittering lure, 

And the springing trout are “rising” 
In the pools-so cold and pure, 

Take thy way, and where yon bowlder 
Parts the onward rushing tide, 

Cast thy fly, permit it gently 

Down the flood to lightly ride. 

As it strikes the circling eddy 

Draw the hook across with care 
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Near the rocks which, darkly shelving, 
Hide “‘three-pounders” lurking there. 
With a rush a silvery “rainbow” 
Flashes upward, and the steel 

In his jaw is fixed securely. 
Bending rod and singing reel 

Tell your soul and nerves the contest 
Waged will need a practiced hand 
Ere the burnished, springing victim, 
Can be safely brought to land. 

Now he rushes where the current 
Pours resistless on its way, 

And you strain both rod and tackle 
With the “butt,” his course to stay. 
As he feels the snubbing tension 
Thrice he flashes ’bove the wave; 
Backward then he swiftly dashes, 
Fighting on as fight the brave. 

Now he “sounds,” and deeply sulking, 
Darkly ponders in his mind 

Schemes for freedom from the leader 
Which his movement has confined. 
Now against the hidden bowlder 
Grates the line and plainly tells, 

By the constant crepitation, 

How he worketh secret spells 

And divorcement from attachment 
To the hook and hated foes, 
Rubbing ’gainst the stone his tether 
With his sharp and powerful nose. 
With a quick, pulsating motion 

Now you rouse him to the fray, — 
Through the ambient flood he dashes, 
Scattering high the jeweled spray. 
Inch by inch the line contesting, 
Patient skill is matched with strength 
Till by science he is vanquished, 
Yielding to the reel at length, 

And at last, as he lies gasping 

On his side, the landing net 

Wraps his form within its meshes, 
And his star of life has set. 


When the silent night is brooding 
()’er the mountains grim and dark, 
And the mirrored stars are twinkling 
In the pools with fitful spark; 

When the nightjar’s note is mingling 
With the cricket’s thrilling cry, 

And the flowing stream is. swelling 
All the chords of minstrelsy, 

And the breezes wake the voices 

Of the forest with their sweep, 

Till it tells mysterious stories, 

With an accent sad and deep; 

When the camp-fire throws its flashes 
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On the rocks with fir trees crowned, 
And the ruddy light is piaying 

On the faces grouped around; 

When the conversation ceases 

And the introspective mind 

Ponders o’er recurring fancies 

That can never be defined, 

As the soul attuned to nature 

Yields itself to silent praise, 

Revels in the rhythmic music 

Of its grand unwritten lays; 

Then the wanderer who is seeking 
Recreation here shall learn 

Lessons, which in crowded cities 
Worldlings never will discern, 
Taught by voices elemental 

Falling on the spirit’s ear 

Like the words Apocalyptic, 

Which were heard by Patmos’ seer. 
Here may sportsmen seek new pleasures, 
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Artists find unpictured scene, 

Poets seize fresh inspiration 

And new fields of thought may glean, 
Toilers in the marts of commerce 
Free their souls from rust of gold, 
Lawyers read decrees of nature 

And her pleadings rare unfold; 
Here the sick may find Bethesdas 
In the sparkling thermal springs, 
And shall walk renewed in vigor 
With the joy that health e’er brings. 


Come ye then unto the fountains, 
All who thirst for sport and health, 
Drink the waters flowing freely, 
Without money, without wealth; 

For the spirit bids you welcome, 
And the bride of health says, “Come, 
To the fountains and the mountains, 
Whose glad tongues are never dumb.” 


7. W. Whalley 














McQUINN’S GHOST 


A TALE OF THE OLD SOD 


By ERSKINE M. HAMILTON 


ENNIS McQUINN was dead; but 
[) the trouble was he would n’t stay 
dead. At least, that was the com- 

mon report in the small Irish settlement 
known as Ballytown. Not that Mr. 
McQuinn’s presence was particularly de- 
sired, for he was only a source of trouble 
to his friends and family when living; but 
when a man actually and deliberately 
died, the good people of Ballytown 
thought he ought to remain in that condi- 
tion,and not disturb the surviving friends 
by coming back in the shape of a ghost. 
And that was what Mr. McQuinn very 
inconsiderately did, according to rumor. 
The ghost was first seen by Mrs. 
O’Toole, the night after the funeral. That 
good lady had gone over to the Mc- 


Quinn domicile to condole with the 
widow, and also to partake of something 
heartsome that was left over from the 


wake. Mr. O’Toole had remained at 
home, placidly smoking his pipe under a 
tree, while inside the shanty his pretty 
daughter, Maggie, was arranging her 
tcilet in front of a small mirror. At this 
juncture Mrs. O’Toole was seen running 
across an open space toward the shanty, 
her hair disheveled, and with every ap- 
pearance of fright. 

As she reached her husband she threw 
her portly form on to that gentleman 
with such force that she knocked him off 
the bench where he was sitting, and the 
pipe from his hand. 

“Oh Michael! 
she wailed. 

“Protict ye?” questioned the as- 
tonished Mr. O’Toole, striving to regain 
his equilibrium and his pipe. “From 
what ?” 

“From the 


1”? 


Michael! protict me! 


ghost, Michael — 
McQuinn’s ghost,” replied Mrs. O’Toole 
it an awesome whisper. “It’s mesilf sane 
it down by the ould stone quarry, beyant 
the hill.” 

“Hoot! ’t was yez own shaddy ye saw, 
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I’m thinkin’,” 
credulously. 

“Indade, it was McQuinn’s ghost, jist 
drissed up in a blue coat an’ brass but- 
tons, like he looked whin he was laid 
out,” persisted Mrs. O’Toole solemnly. 

A low laugh from inside the shanty 
followed this statement, and caused Mrs. 
O’Toole to look reprovingly behind her. 

“Maggie O’Toole,” she said sternly, 
“it’s yersilf that’s onrespictful to yez 
mother. Yez niver behaved dacint since 
I spoke me mind to that Ned McGraw, 
two weeks ago. The ijee of him axin’ 
me for lafe to marry yez! Him, to marry 
a child of the O’Tooles!” 

Maggie made no reply to these re- 
marks, and Mrs. O’Toole turned again 
to her husband and continued her tale of 
woe. 

“Well, Michael, this be it, as I am tell- 
in’ yez. I’d jist left Mrs. McQuinn, — 
an’ we’d been talkin’ of poor Dinnis. 
that’s gone, rest his sowl!—an’ I be 
comin’ past the ould stone-quarry, which: 
be quite dark, I can’t know. Well, as I 
be goin’ by, out from behind a big rock 
stips a mon wid brass buttons on his: 
coat, an’ a stove-pipe hat on his head,. 
jist like Dinnis McQuinn. ‘Well,’ he says 
to me, quite respictful-like: “Good aven- 
in’, Mrs. O’Toole! Don’t yez know 
me?’ Know him, indade! I was that 
frightened I’d ’a’ fainted clear away, only 
I didn’t dare to. ‘Yis,’I said, ‘yez be Din- 
nis McQuinn’s ghost, I can’t know?” 
An’ wid that he gave me a quare look, 
an’ said solemn-like that he was, an’ that 
he’d come back to haunt us all till we be 
doin’ the right by him. An’ thin he drops 
out of me sight, an’ I crossed mesilf six 
times before I got home. The blissed 
saints must have give me wings, for [ 
jist flew.” 

A moment’s 
weird relation 
down on the bench 
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breath, while her husband puffed 
thoughtfully at his pipe. Maggie’s face, 
as she gazed at the pretty reflection in 
the mirror, wore a mingled look of con- 
sternation and merriment. 

“Well,” remarked Mr. O’Toole 
finally, “there may be ghosts, I can’t 
know; but be yez sure it was McQuinn 
that was there?” 

“In coorse it was. He tould me so 
himsilf,” replied Mrs. O’Toole posi- 
tively. “An’ he’d be tellin’ no lies now 
that he’s dead, I’m thinkin’.” 

This settled it, for if McQuinn’s ghost 
did n’t know himself, who did? Mr. 
O’Toole said no more, but smoked on in 
reflective silence. Maggie came out from 
the shanty, twirling her hat in her hand. 

“Mother,” she said softly, “I’m goin’ 
over beyant, to see Jennie Sullivan.” 

Mrs. O’Toole looked anxiously at her 
daughter for a moment, as she gave her 
consent. 

“Well, go on thin,’ she said. “An’, 
child, don’t be frighted by what I’ve 
been tellin’ about McQuinn’s ghost. He 
niver hurted yez whin livin’, an’ he’ll not 
be hurtin’ yez whin dead. I’m thinkin’ 
there’s some trouble on his sowl, or he 
would n’t have come back. Maybe he'll 
be tellin’ yet what be worritin’ him.” 

“It’s mesilf that’s not afraid of Mr. 
McQuinn, or his ghost aither,” answered 
Maggie with a merry laugh as she hur- 
ried away. 

But she did not call on Jennie Sulli- 
van that evening. When a clump of 
bushes hid her from her mother’s sight 
she turned in another direction, and her 
light feet fairly danced down the path to- 
ward the old quarry. And there she in- 
terviewed the ghost. 

“T’m thinkin’, Bridget,” said Mr. 
O’Toole thoughtfully, after Maggie had 
departed, “that yez be too hard on the 
girl. Now that Ned McGraw be not so 
bad a young felly, an’ ” — 

“Bad cess to Ned McGraw an’ the 
likes of him!” interrupted his wife snap- 
pishly. “An’ isn’t it yersilf, Michael 
O’Toole, that tould me yez wanted Mag- 
gie to do well whin she got married?” 


“Yis,” replied Mr. O’Toole soothingly, 
“but thin Ned McGraw —” 


“Oh, yis, Ned McGraw! Ned Mc- 
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Graw! I’m jist tired of hearin’ of him, 
I’ll niver give me consint — that’s what! 
An’ if Maggie marries him there’s not 
a rag on me back that I[’ll lave her after 
I’m dead.” 

With this explosion Mrs. O’Toole 
bustled her way into the shanty, leaving 
her spouse to ponder the subject alone 


On the following morning all Bally- 
town heard of the adventure of Mrs. 
O’Toole, and that the ghost of Dennis 
McQuinn was haunting the neighbor. 
hood. There were a variety of opinions 
in regard to it. Some of the younger 
ones scouted the idea, or pretended to do 
so, while the older ones shook their 
heads in ominous silence. However, all 
were more or less affected, and all were 
more or less afraid to go out after dark, 
A week passed without further manifes- 
tation, and then, all at once, every one 
was startled by the report that the ghost 
had been seen again, and at the same 
place, in the old quarry. 

It was Mr. Patrick Shanegan who saw 
it this time, and he vehemently declared 
that it was the ghost of Dennis Mc- 
Quinn. Mr. Shanegan, who was a gentle- 
man of the old Irish school, had been to 
a neighboring town on some errand, and 
while there had met some friends with 
whom he proceeded to have a good time 
The result was, that when he started for 
home it was quite dark and he was ina 
hilarious frame of mind. Indeed, he was 
just in the proper condition to see 
ghosts,—two ghosts, in fact, —and 
when he came to the dark and gloomy 
old quarry he suddenly thought of Den- 
nis McQuinn. He straightened himself 
up as best he could, and gave a squint up 
among the rocks, and there, sure 
enough, stood a silent figure looking 
down at him. It was McQuinn’s ghost, 
—he was sure of that,—the same 4s 
seen by Mrs. O’Toole. He could dimly 
see the brass buttons on the coat, of 
thought he could, and the coat, 0! 
course, must be blue. Mr. Shanegan felt 
that in such spiritual society politeness 
would be the best policy, and so he be- 
gan: — 

“Good avenin’, Dinnis, me friend. An 
be it yez ghost up there, I can’t know! 

“Vis, Pat Shanegan, I’m the ghost o! 
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Dinnis McQuinn,” came the muffled 
reply. 
“Well, thin,” continued Mr. Shanegan, 
in a sudden burst of good-fellowship, 
“it’s mesilf that’s glad to see yez, Din- 
nis. Ye was a divil of a good mon whin 
livin’, an’ yez be a divil of a foine ghost 
now yez dead,— I'll say that for yez! 
Mr. Shanegan thought this fine bit of 


flattery ought to conciliate the ghost, if . 


anything would, and then, owing to the 
unsteady condition of his legs, he sat 
down on a rock behind him. 

“Pat Shanegan, be yez listenin’?” 
came the voice from above. 

“It’s mesilf that’s doin’ that same. An’ 
what can I do for yez, Dinnis?” inquired 
Mr. Shanegan anxiously. 

“Well, thin, young Ned McGraw do 
be wantin’ to marry Maggie O’Toole,an’ 
Mrs. O’Toole be down on him, an’ have 
drove him away. An’ this onjustice do 
be breakin’ me heart intirely, an’ me 
sowl can’t be at rest till it be righted. Ye 
must see Mrs. O’Toole, an’ tell her to 
give her consint, or I’ll niver be at pace.” 

“Sure an’ I'll do it,” answered Mr. 
Shanegan with emphatic solemnity. 

“An’ tell her,” continued the unhappy 
ghost, “that ye an’ hersilf must be comin’ 
down here tomorry night, by yez two 
silves, mind ye! An’ come whin it be 
tale dark, because no ghost can be sane 
in the daylight, I can’t know. An’ tell 
her if she don’t give her consint thin, I’ll 
be hauntin’ her till the day of me death, 
—-that is—I mane, for a good while 
after me death.” 

With this parting remark the ghost 
disappeared, and Mr. Shanegan hastened 
homeward to tell what he had seen and 
heard. 

And he did tell it. His story fully cor- 
roborated that of Mrs. O’Toole, and Bal- 
lytown was of one voice and one mind. 
The ghost of the late Mr. McQuinn 
must be set at rest, and it was the mani- 
fest duty of Mrs. O’Toole to do it. On 
this all were agreed —all except Mrs. 
O'Toole. That good lady was very in- 
dignant with the ghost’s interference in 
her family affairs. 
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“An’ if Dinnis McQuinn will jist ’tind 
to his own business, an’ kape his ghost 
from meddlin’ wid what don’t concern 
him, I’ll be under a complimint to him,” 
she said testily. 


Nevertheless, she was ill at ease, and 
as the day wore on, and one neighbor 
after another dropped in with mournful 
shakes of the head, and direful proph- 
ecies of evil if the ghostly warnings 
were neglected, she became sorely 
troubled. The whole sentiment of the 
community was against her. By night 
Mr. O’Toole was so oppressed by the 
general feeling, that he added his per- 
suasion, and assured her that no luck 
would come to them if she refused. He 
even offered to accompany her a part of 
the way, if she would go with Mr. Shane- 
gan to the tryst the departed Dennis had 
appointed, whereupon she relented. 

It is to be feared that Mr. O’Toole did 
not regret that the terms of the confer- 
ence required him to keep a safe distance 
from the haunted spot, and both Mr. 
Shanegan and Mrs. O’Toole, who 
tremblingly walked a little farther, 
obeyed with great promptness when a 
muffled voice, from behind a rock, bade 
them, “Come no farder!” 


Slowly into dim sight rose the ghost, 
and Mrs. O’Toole scarcely waited for 
him to speak before she gave the desired 
consent. 

“T was that frighted in the sowl of me 
that I’d ’a’ promised to marry Ned Mc- 
Graw mesilf, if I’d been tould to,” she 
afterward confessed. 

And so the matter ended, and the 
ghost of Dennis McQuinn appeared no 
more. At the wedding which followed, 
and no happier one ever took place in 
Ballytown,— the bridegroom, strangely 
enough, was arrayed in drab trousers, 
and a blue coat with brass buttons. Mrs. 
O’Toole’s eyes had a suspicious look as 
she saw them, but Ned explained it to 
her full satisfaction. 

“T got thim,” he said, “out of respict 
to the ghost of Dinnis McQuinn’ an’ for 
what he did for Maggie an’ me.” 

















TWO OPINIONS OF ORIENTAL EXPANSION 


I.— By JAMES D. PHELAN, MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 


foreign territory by the United 

States, there are many questions 
which must be met and answered; but 
one of the most important and at the 
same time most easily disposed of, is 
whether, considered alone and without 
reference to ethical and political ques- 
tions, the commercial advantages to the 
United States in acquiring the Philip- 
pines are sufficient to justify a departure 
in national policy. 

We are today large importers from 
these islands; our import trade having 
amounted last year to $4,383,000.00, 
whereas our export trade was insignifi- 
cant, being only $94,597.00. While Spain 
slightly exceeded the United States in 
the value of its import trade with the 
Philippines, its export trade amounted to 
nearly $5,000,000.00, showing a substan- 
tial balance in its favor. 

Now, the countries of the old world 
have to acquire and hold colonies and 
outlying possessions for the purpose of 
controlling their trade. They, for the 
most part, regulate their tariffs on im- 
ports and exports with a view to giving 
the business to the home country. Such 
a policy practically excludes the Ameri- 
can merchant from the markets of the 
world. 

By the acquisition of the Philippines, 
we can, either by a tariff or by the pres- 
tige of ownership, control a large part 
of the trade which we do not now enjoy. 
It would be the entering wedge of the 
commercial progress of the United 
States in the Orient. Having a base of 
supplies, as it were, in its Asiatic waters, 
our merchants would gradually acquire a 
knowledge of the necessities of that pe- 
culiar trade and establish a foothold 
where none now exists. 

The people of the Orient are now buy- 
ing cotton, flour, sugar, firearms, bicy- 
cles, munitions of war, battleships, agri- 
cultural, mining, and milling machinery, 
locomotives, iron in all its forms, watches, 
clocks, wines, spirits, drugs, glassware, 
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and many other commodities, such as 
kerosene oil, lamps, shovels, and tools, 
sewing machines, and machine oil, cot- 
ton drills and shirtings, beer, and canned 
and tinned goods. 

In his report to the Government, Mr. 
Barrett, United States Minister to Siam, 
referring to the possibilities of develop- 
ing our trade in the East, says: — 

All these lands, Russian Siberia, Japan, 
Korea, China, Siam, Formosa, Philippines, 
Java, Borneo, Straits Settlements, —as part 
of the vast field which I have often termed the 
“Pacific Opportunity,’— offer to the United 
States in general and the Pacific Coast in par- 
ticular a boundless opportunity which should 
be improved in every way possible, and be- 
fore it is too late. No reasonable step should 
fail to be taken, no stone left unturned, no 
prize deemed too small, in the competition for 
a fair share of the trade of the five hundred 
million people who dwell in lands washed by 
the same sea that laves the shores of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington. 

When that report was written, Minis- 
ter Barrett had no idea that the Philip- 
pines, one of the richest of all these 
countries, would be, or could ever be in 
the ordinary course of things, territory 
of the United States; but now we find 
our citizens discussing the question, 
“Shall we hold a country which has been 
won by the blood of our soldiers and 
over which floats the flag of the United 
States ?” 

If there were no commercial advan- 
tages likely to accrue from such owner- 
ship, the mere sentiment of territorial ag- 
grandizement should have no place in 
the policy of the United States; but we 
are confronted with the world-fact, that 
commerce enriches a nation, gives lucra- 
tive employment to the people, and thus 
contributes to their prosperity and hap- 
piness; and furthermore, that in these 
modern days, commerce cannot be se- 
cured and the balance of trade main- 
tained unless a country is bold and en- 
terprising, and stands behind its met- 
chants wherever they may assert them- 
selves, even in the remotest corners 0! 
the world. We live in the world, and we 




















of the United States are not so insular — 
that is, continental — as to say that the 
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world is not a-legitimate field for our ac- 
tivities. 


II.—By HUGH CRAIG, PRESIDENT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, AND PRESIDENT TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
CONGRESS 


HAT may be the result of the 
\W Peace Commission, meeting 
in Paris, as concerns the re- 
tention of any portion or the whole of 
the Philippine islands, can at this writ- 
ing only be conjectured. Naturally, the 
instructions which these representative 
gentlemen will carry from Washington 
must be kept to themselves, and can only 
be known to those at Washington and 
Paris to whom the destinies of this im- 
portant subject have been entrusted. It 
is natural that there should be much di- 
vergence of opinion on the proposition 
as to whether it would be profitable to 
our Government to insist upon retaining 
the whole of the Philippine, Sulus, La- 
drone, and Caroline islands, or reserve 
naval stations only at such points as may 
be recommended by our naval experts, 
who are quite alive to the value of this 
coign of vantage in the Pacific ocean, 
and entitled to the gratitude of the Na- 
tion for the zeal with which they have 
made the best of opportunities, which, 
had the men for the hour not appeared, 
might have passed by unrecognized. 
The pity is that uncertainty still exists as 
to whether the settlement at Paris will 
give to our country the entire Spanish 
possessions which have come our way 
through the patriotism and skill of Ad- 
miral Dewey, or whether the Peace 
Commissioners will content themselves 
with a portion thereof. It would appear 
on the surface, without information from 
Washington, as if a mistake was made, 
which may still be remedied, however, in 
not inserting in the protocol the same 
requirements in the Pacific ocean in- 
sisted upon by the President in the West 
Indies, namely, the entire surrender to 
the United States of all Spanish posses- 
sions in the Pacific. 
Public sentiment appears to be crys- 
tallizing rapidly in this direction. If, as 
I hope, it may be our good fortune as a 


nation to acquire these possessions, 
surely we need not fear to rise to the oc- 
casion and anticipate what may certainly 
be expected in the growth and develop- 
ment of the American marine on the Pa- 
cific ocean. 

It is claimed that these islands have an 
area of at least one hundred thousand 
square miles, and number from one 
thousand to fourteen hundred. It is 
conceded that they are marvelously fruit- 
ful; they are abundantly watered; we 
know they are situated in a latitude 
where rich soil, abundance of water, and 
heat, produce a vegetation beyond ques- 
tion something phenomenal. Reports 
from consuls show that they produce 
sugar, timber, coal, tobacco, hemp, cof- 
fee, spices, and indigo, and in abun- 
dance, with very little labor, all and 
everything for which tropical countries 
are most desirable. 

If such a property were located any- 
where near our own coasts, say in the 
same relation to Southern California 
that Cuba is to Florida, we would not 
hesitate one moment to assume owner- 
ship, provided it came to us honestly. 
If this were in one large block of one 
hundred thousand square miles, and 
could be tacked on to our own Pacific 
Coast territory, there would hardly be an 
objection. 

Because of its availability, sea coasts, 
and large area, this tropical territory is 
even better situated than that. It is cut 
up into numerous islands, divided from 
each other by deep water channels es- 
pecially fitted to develop inter-island 
commerce. [Each and all of these is- 
lands possess nooks, bays, and harbors, 
suitable for commerce, hence transporta- 
tion to the central commercial towns, es- 
tablished and to be established, will be 
at the minimum cost, and _ therefore 
more suitable for progress than if the 
area were in one unbroken block. 
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But one great objection appears to be, 
and is voiced most frequently, that these 
islands are inhabited by from eight to 
ten millions of people, few of whom are 
in touch with civilization; the great ma- 
jority savages, quite independent of any 
government and likely to make much 
trouble to the Administration. It may 
be well to analyze these fears, and ascer- 
tain how much there is in them to pre- 
vent Congress from wrestling with the 
proposition. 

Anyone familiar with the colonies of 
Great Britain and Holland can read be- 
tween the lines that of the several meth- 
ods which have been adopted, the only 
one that has been at all successful is that 
of strict equity and justice, treating the 
native as a man who possesses rights,and 
whose intellect is sufficiently developed 
to realize that a strong central govern- 
ment with the power and determination 
to “bring order out of chaos” is the only 
one which they will respect. Under the 
velvet glove there must be a hand of 
steel to show them that once the United 
States Government assumes control, 
penalty for offenses will be swift and cer- 
tain; that to evil doers will be meted out 
strict punishment, and that property and 
person shall be sacred at every point and 
under all circumstances. 

Given that this shall be made clear to 
these natives by a firm and just adminis- 
tration of United States laws, I take it 
that we may expect results in line with 
those which have attended the colonial 
government of the Dutch in Java and the 
British in India and Egypt. Naturally, 
mistakes will be made; “it is human to 
err.” At the same time, in my judg- 
ment, there is no good reason why the 
same principles, which have extended 
the area of the United States from the 
original thirteen colonies to fill up from 
the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific with an 
enterprising, self-reliant, patriotic, and 
independent class of communities, could 
not also be applied in our new colonial 
possessions with results approaching 
thereto. 

It is claimed that the administration of 
these colonies will be expensive; that a 
considerable standing army will be re- 


quired. This is conceded. Especially 
will it be necessary during the first ten 
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to twenty years of our new methods. 
How numerous this army may be re- 
mains to be seen. Some of our maga- 
zines figure that it will require twenty 
thousand men at $20,000,000.00 per an- 
num. 

It is acknowledged the world over that 
the Maori was the best natural fighter of 
all the uncivilized people of tne Pacific 
ocean. He soon learned, however, that 
his rights were perfectly safe, that he had 
made a mistake, and now he is the land- 
lord, the bloated rent receiver, of the 
South Pacific. It is true that when 
numbers are compared, the Maoris of 
New Zealand are few when compared 
with the many Philippine islanders. But 
these islanders are of different races, 
some partially christianized— and I am 
fearful that these will be the most diffi- 
cult to handle,— others pagans, while 
others are Mohammedans. The English 
in India have overcome the difficulty of 
governing the different religious sects by 
setting one to watch the other; but if this 
be impracticable, we have in our own na- 
tion, out of the nine million of colored 
people, certainly thousands of men 
ready to don the United States uni- 
form, immune as far as climatic con- 
ditions are concerned, the bravest of the 
brave as shown by the grit, dash, and 
valor, of the United States colored 
troops at Santiago. To those men of 
our own South, service in the colonial 
contingent of the United States Army 
would not only be acceptable, but a 
boon which they are richly entitled to. 
With these reserves upon which to draw, 
and the fact that much of the administra- 
tion of these islands will be in the hands 
of our Navy, what a field is then open 
for the enterprising zeal and administra- 
tive capacity of the proverbial Yankee 
trader. . 

In my judgment our “jackies”’ are emi- 
nently suited and would be delighted to 
participate in the inter-island work 
which will be theirs by right. 

I am assuming only this: that we shall 
control the whole of the islands. I can 
not realize that anything else will be en- 
tertained by the Peace Commission. The 
joint occupancy of the island of Luzon 
is out of the question. If it should be 


our misfortune to have as neighbors 4 
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TWO OPINIONS OF ORIENTAL EXPANSION 


remnant of the Spanish colonial adminis- 
tration, it means endless irritation and at 
some future time another war with Spain 
to drive her out. 


It is due the islanders that there 
should be no division of sovereignty 
with Spain, or how can we justify inter- 
vention in longitude 80 degrees west if 
the same argument will not apply to 
longitude 121 degrees east. The condi- 
tions were very similar on Dewey’s day, 
May first, to those described by the reso- 
lution of Congress, namely :— 


The abhorrent conditions which have ex- 
isted for more than three years in the island of 
Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked 
the moral sense of the people of the United 
States, have been a disgrace to Christian, civ- 
ilization, and cannot longer be endured. 


As to the cost of governing this newly 
acquired possession, a recent dispatch 
from General Otis advises that receipts 
from the present undigested system pro- 
duce considerable revenue, and from 
Collier’s Weekly, 1 quote:— 


It may be imagined that the administration 
of the Philippines would prove a costly under- 
taking. As a matter of fact, the customs duties 
levied under our tariff at the port of Manila 
alone would far more than defray the cost of 
maintaining a considerable fleet and army. 
Hereafter, under the stimulus given to the 
productive resources of Luzon by our laws 
and institutions, the exports and imports of 
that island are likely to undergo astonishing 
expafision. If this is true of Luzon, where the 
Spaniards have been engaged for three cen- 
turies in the cultivation of the soil, it is still 
more true of the smaller islands further south, 
and especially of the great island of Minda- 
nao, which is nearly as large as the State of 
Pennsylvania, and which is, as yet, unex- 
plored by Europeans, with the exception of 
some portions of the coast. Assuming that 
we should apply our own tariff in the Philip- 
pines, — high as it is, foreigners will find it 
much more acceptable than was the Spanish, 
both as regards the nominal dues and the 
method of collecting them,—we may look 
forward to receiving at the outset from the 
Philippines a large addition to our national 
revenue over and above the expenses involved 
in the occupation. 

Should the war last six months, it will have 
cost us over $500,000,000; if it continues a 
year, the outlay will be nearly double. The 
interest on either of these sums can be met 
without imposing heavy taxes on our own 
citizens, provided we retain the Philippines. 
No such a result could be attained for many 
years to come, if we had to rely upon the 


revenues of Porto Rico and Cuba alone. There 
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are, therefore, strong financial as well as 
humanitarian and strategic reasons for keep- 
ing the Philippine archipelago. 


On the coast of Asia, abreast of the 
Philippines and north and south, is half 
of the population of the world. The for- 
eign commerce of these nations, in its 
infancy at present, is capable of great ex- 
pansion when railroads shall invade the 
interior. The nation that shall control 
the business will control the world. Is 
the stake not worth striving for? We 
own the Philippines today; we are in 
possession and must retain them with the 
Ladrones and Hawaii, places of such an 
advantage in the commercial conflict 
that will open the twentieth century, that 
we may realize sooner than expected the 
truth of Mr. Seward’s prophecy: “that 
our Coast will be mover in developing a 
commerce to which that of the Atlantic 
ocean will only be a fraction.” 

Commenting on the statistical wealth 
of the United States, a German writer 
states our position thus:— 


These figures, to which might be added 
others equally significant, will suffice to show 
that the people of the United States, in re- 
spect to their resources and capacity of per- 
formance, can no longer be compared with 
any other single nation; the comparison must 
be made with the entire rest of the world. 
They form the clearest and most convincing 
proof that the United States is, in fact, a great 
world power and as such must have a world 
policy. 

The conclusion of peace which ends the 
Spanish-American war marks a new epoch in 
history, not only for the United States, but 
likewise for Europe. The United States has 
taken an important step towards the exclusive 
control of the American continent; it has also 
reached beyond this and claimed its share in 
the conduct of the world’s affairs. Since it 
now controls the West Indies, the construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal will be no longer 
delayed. Then will the eastern and western 
portions of the Union be brought into closer 
relations, which will be of important signifi- 
cance, not only for the commerce, but for the 
naval power of the United States. 

From San Francisco westward by way of 
Hawaii and the Ladrone and Philippine is- 
lands, which will be developed into strong- 
holds ‘of American power, the United States 
will reach across the Pacific ocean to the 
Asiatic coast and will have a powerful voice 
in deciding the destiny of eastern Asia, for it 
has there just as important commercial in- 
terests to foster and protect as any of the 
European powers. That it realizes fully the 


importance of this and other questions at is- 
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sue, is evinced by the promptness with which 
it ‘is proceeding to a notable strengthening of 
its navy and standing army. 


Summing up the situation,— we are in 
possession honestly; electricity has anni- 
hilated distance; we can govern them 
with advantage to the natives; the cost 
of local administration can be obtained 
from the property without unduly taxing 
the producer; the islands produce in 
abundance exactly such tropical prod- 
ucts as we require for local consumption; 
they are on the route of the great Orien- 
tal commerce of the future, which Cali- 


Farewell, Great Prince! 
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fornia should lead; we shall thus control 
all ocean cables across the Pacific north 
of the equator; our Navy will be at con- 
venient striking distance, with coaling 
stations and naval depots at command, to 
hold our own commercially on the Asi- 
atic coasts; we shall have a new market 
to cultivate for our manufacturers and a 
legacy to leave to our children, which will 
make for the present administration a 
commendable record in history. It is a 
joy to live in these stirring times and 
participate in the development of our 
race. 


BISMARCK 


ASSED out of sight,— passed out, “Beyond the bar”; 
Sail shadowy set for that great unknown sea,— 
That rolls on silent to the furthest star! 

Long shall his mourning be! 


Nations shall bow their heads and weep at heart, 
And men grown pale, shall cry, “Our King is dead!” 
And women wailing mourn the gallant dead 

As women mourn that man God-like of part! 


Passed out of sight,— passed out of ken, and sound: 

Laid, an you will, beneath th’ unworthy ground! 

5ut in his nation’s pulses he shall live,— 

To the world’s heart-beats he shall give, and give 

Dead though you call him!— blood that’s fresh and strong, 
To lend men deathless grip, bring right from wrong! 


And he was leal down in his mighty soul; 

Where power that lives in God’s best handiwork,— 
The power that knows but power, nor power to shirk,— 
Sat on its lonely throne,— eye fixed on goal! 


Fare thee a long farewell! 
Or when or where,— Alas, or where or when,— 
We meet those burning Jove-set eyes again, 

None speaks, none stirs to tell! 


Hf. Winthrop Waring 











ee ————9 7 - THE MISSION BELLS 


Px 
<4 Oly, ROM rafters old, in the mission tower, 
Y Uy F Swing the bells. 
Tales of the past, at evening hour, 
Their music tells. 


They clang and crash with brazen voice, 
And seem to say, 

“For love and hope we now rejoice, 
A wedding day.” 





Z at Asin they wail a mournful part, 
While mass is said,— 
fo A mother bends with breaking heart 
Above her dead. 





Anon they whisper soft and low 
At vesper hour,— 

Soothe all our sorrows and our woe, 
By magic power. 


We hear the anthems that were sung, 
To dry sad tears, 7 
While from the tower those bells have rung, 
A hundred years. 





Like cherished friends of other times, 
Those bells to me. 
The clanging of their broken chimes, 
Sweet melody. 
Alice J. Stevens | 
~~ 














THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed from the house-top; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


E THREE — my friend Elacott, and his friend Miss Ravaline, and I — 
were sitting one evening in the Arbor of Abstraction, looking out over 
the lake, when a boat passed by containing two persons and something 

that looked like a canvas quiver full of large, crooked-headed arrows. 

Miss Ravaline asked me if I played golf. 

“No, I am not a golf player,” I answered, “but when I was a boy I was consid- 
ered a very good shinny player.” 

Miss Ravaline looked puzzled, and then said: 

“I suppose there is some logical connection between the two clauses of your 
answer, but I can not discover it. Please explain.” 

My friend Elacott is not absolutely perfect in conversational courtesy. For, in- 
stance, he sometimes answers a question that is addressed to another person, be- 
fore that person can open his mouth to answer for himself. In the course of my 
life I have known two or three others whose manners had the same blemish. [ 
am satisfied that it arises from real goodness of heart; they are willing to wear out 
their own tongues to save those of their friends. On this occasion Elacott an- 
swered promptly :— 

“The game of golf is nothing in the world but a tedious and foolish elaboration 
of the old schoolboy game of shinny — or hockey, as some call it. It compares 
with shinny as the sizzling, slow burning of a wet firecracker compares with the 
short fizz and sudden bang of a dry one; or as a ride in a stage-coach with a spin 
round a racetrack; or as the purchase of a codfish with the catching of a trout. In 
short, golf is shinny with all the rush and exhilaration left out, and with an unlim- 
ited addition of trivial and senseless details.” 

“I know something about golf,” said Miss Ravaline; “but as I know nothing 
about shinny I am unable to say whether vour comparisons are just. I wish you 
would enlighten me concerning the game with the elegant name.” 
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“The noble game of shinny,” said Elacott in his lecturing tone, “was the most 
intense and exciting of all that were known in the days of my boyhood. The ele- 
ments were simple. They comprised a common or a large vacant lot, not deco- 
rated with any flags or signals and not worked over by any landscape gardener or 
civil engineer; a ball, the size and weight of which were not regulated by any law; 
a dozen or more lively boys, or boys capable of being made lively; and for each 
boy a stick as long as a walking-stick, with an elbow turn at the lower end. Those 
were the physical properties; all the rest were intellectual — courage, enthusi- 
asm, and quick judgment.” 

“And when all those simple elements are deposited on the common or vacant 
lot,” said Miss Ravaline, “what is the method of movement?” 

“It is as simple as the elements themselves,” said Elacott. ‘“T'wo boundaries 
are marked for goals, and the boys are divided into two equal parties, each stand- 
ing near its own goal and facing the other, every boy having his stick in his right 
hand. The ball is dropped upon the ground midway between the two, and then all 
rush for it. It can be touched only with sticks, and every player is required to 
keep on his own side — that is to say, facing the enemy’s goal and using his stick 
with his right hand. If he gets to the wrong side, the penalty is a whack across 
the shins from the stick of an opponent and the admonition, ‘Shinny on your own 
side.’ Hence the title of the game. When either party has driven the ball be- 
yond the goal defended by the other party, that party scores one; and then they 
take breath and begin again.” 

“And where does the wonderful exhilaration come in?” said Miss Ravaline. 

Elacott appeared to be stunned for a moment by this question, which I sus- 
pected was not altogether ingenuous. When he recovered, he said: “To appre- 
ciate it, you must either be a boy yourself and participate in the game, or witness it 
and exercise a little imagination. The first rush generally precipitates a melee, 
and presently,— amid the rattling of the sticks, the scuffling of feet, and the shout- 
ing,— the ball shoots out f.om some crevice in the crowd, like a bomb-stone 
from the crater of a rumbling volcano. Then the compact, struggling crowd in- 
stantly dissolves, and one or two of the swifter-footed on each side are off after the 
ball. One of them may reach it first, and with a quick and skillful stroke send it fly- 
ing over the heads of all the players and perhaps over the goal. Or two opponents 
may reach it at the same instant. Then their sticks neutralize each other in an in- 
terlocking stroke, and the next instant they are the nucleus of another compact, 
struggling, and shouting mass. I remember when a schoolmate of mine wished to 
describe in rhyme an unusually good game, he found he could do no better than 
parody Scott’s description of the battle in ‘Marmion.’ It appeared to me that it 
fitted remarkably well. I was about to say, one could hardly tell which was the 
original and which the imitation.” 

“All that sounds very lively,” said Miss Ravaline, “and almost makes me re- 
gret that I was born a girl; but I do not immediately discover the resemblance to 
golf.” 

“There is not much actual resemblance,” said Elacott. “You must consider 
it as an apparent evolution but an essential degeneration. Thus: first, call for a 
much greater extent of ground, and instead of having it level, throw in hills, val- 
leys, bits of swamp, stone walls, and rifle-pits. Then instead of two straight lines 
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for goals, have a large number of spots, placed at various intervals, each with a 
hole like a ground-sparrow’s nest in the center. Then instead of a good-sized ball, 
have several that are rather small, so that when one has been driven to: any consid- 
erable distance, you may spend a large part of the day in hunting for it. Instead 
of each player having one stick, cut from the limb or the root of a tree, with a nat- 
ural crook, require him to have about a dozen made by a cunning artificer, with 
steel or brass tips, having a variety of angles and curves, so that a different one may 
be used for every problem presented by the position of the ball. Put all these into a 
canvas bag or quiver, and employ a little nigger to lug it around the field wherever 
the player has to go. Then introduce mathematics enough to count the strokes 
required by each player to get the ball from one hole to another. And finally, if 
you wish to be very elegant, build a small chapel at the end of the course, where the 
player can go in and ring the bell and offer up thanks that he has lived to make the 
round. I have seen this on only one golf ground, but I should think it would be 
desirable on all. You are now no longer a rude and rushing boy playing shinny; 
you have been developed into a deliberate and dignified golfer, and have added to 
your accomplishments one more serious recreation. If you give your whole mind 
to it, you may win a silver cup or two, to remind you in your old age of what you 
went through in the days of your youth.” 

“From your description,” said Miss Ravaline, “one would suppose golf to be 
a lifeless and uninteresting performance.” 

“Only comparatively,” said Elacott. “In comparison with shinny, golf is sim- 
ply an entertainment of stagnation. But those who play it —I had almost said work 
it — appear to think it exciting enough, especially if you listen to their after talk. 
And, by the way, the after talk is one of my grievances against nearly all games. 
There are many that I delight in playing; but after a game has been played I want 
to let it alone. I don’t want to bore the company with speculations about the 
probable difference in the result if I had thrown down my cards in a different or- 
der, or if my foot had not slipped at a certain juncture, or if I had struck the ball 
at a different angle,—or a dozen other ifs. I believe it is the endless after talk 
that gradually robs so many of our really good games of their character as amuse- 
ment and goes far toward turning them into serious labor. I enjoy as well as any 
one a lively game at cards; but I don’t want to develop into anything like duplicate 
whist, or any syscem of playing through a winter with the same partners and keeping 
a careful account of the games — as if any game had any existence or any signifi- 
cance after the playing of it is finished.” 

“You appear to have a special grudge against golf,” said I. “Is there any 
reason for it?” 

“Only this,” said he, “that in addition to the objections I have indicated — 
which of course may not be objections for those who like a slow game — there is 
one other. It appears to me to be one of those amusements that have been made 
unnecessarily costly for the purpose of confining their enjoyment to the wealthy 
and contributing toward the establishment of a tangible and permanent distinction 
between the rich and poor. That foolish struggle is going on all the time, in a hun- 
dred forms; and it is equally foolish on both sides. It is foolish for the rich to 
wish to establish arbitrary distinctions, for the very attempt is a confession of 
weakness, an acknowledgment that some arbitrary mark is required, if the world 
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is to discover their superiority; and it is foolish for the poor to ‘strain themselves 
continually to break over such lines of demarcation, or seem to break over them 
with the thousand and one cheap imitations of luxuries that only the wealthy can 
have in reality. This explains, to a large extent, the constant change of fashions 
in garments; and the result is, that when we get a good fashion we can not keep it 


long.” : 
“There is a great deal of truth in what you have been saying,” said Miss Rav- 


aline, “but may there not be a better explanation of the adoption of such games 
as golf? The general tendency of the times is to abolish all unnecessary distinc- 
tions between the pursuits and amusements of men and those of women. We see 
this perhaps most markedly in the college courses, in which there is a very evi- 
dent attempt to make the studies identical for both sexes—very unwisely, as I 
think. In fact, it seems utterly absurd 10 demand that girls have precisely the 
same education as boys, when at the same time we have recognized the fact that dif- 
ferent boys require different trainings, and are doing our utmost to furnish them 
by means of elective studies. Surely, the difference between the educational needs 
and capacities of women and those of men must be greater and more radical than 
between individual men. However that may be, I think there can be no question 
that the tendency to abolish sex distinctions in some things is a movement in the 
right direction. This is clearest, perhaps, in the matter of amusements. The more 
we can bring young people together in healthful and innocent amusements the bet- 
ter; and this is truer and more important where they participate than where they 
look on. For this purpose, it is evident there must be modifications of the old 
games. I doubt if any self-respecting young man could be induced to play at his 
sister’s game of grace hoops; but when you develop that amusement into lawn 
tennis, he takes a hand with pleasure. On the other hand, you could hardly wish 
your sisters to play at what you have described as the noble game of shinny; but 
after it has degenerated into golf, we women can leave the grandstand, cease to be 
mere handkerchief-wavers, take a stick and enter the field on equal terms with you, 
—to our delight and benefit, I assure you, whether it is to yours or not. I shall 
not try to induce you to like the game; but are you not willing to admit that its 
adoption may be due quite as much to the praiseworthy tendency to bring young 
men and women together in their amusements as to a discreditable desire to ex- 
hibit the boundaries of wealth ?” 

“You may be right,” said Elacott, “especially as to those particular games; 
and I suppose I ought to admit that you are, on the principle of never attributing a 
bad motive to any action if a good one will tally with the facts. But there are 
games to which your argument will not apply, as they are not played by women. 
There is polo, for instance; it is simply shinny on horseback, or rather on pony 
back, — for a certain kind of trained pony is required for it, and the game is made 
cestly that only our gilded youth may participate in it.” 

“Is that your opinion?” said Miss Ravaline, turning to me. 

“I know very little about it,” said I; “for I never have witnessed a game of 
polo. In truth, I have been so impressed, from my earliest youth, with the un- 
speakable vulgarity of horse-racing and all that pertains to it, that I have no de- 
sire to see any entertainment in which a horse plays an essential part.” 
“Are you not a little prejudiced against the noble animal?” said she. 
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“Not at all against the noble animal,” I answered, “but very much against 
his ignoble masters. I find some consolation in the thought that the disease is not 
nearly so virulent in our country as in some others. Think of the British Par- 
liament adjourning one day every year to attend a horse-race! If our Congress 
did that, every member that voted for it would endanger his re-election. And then 
think of a dignified illustrated London periodical printing a fine picture of the Ear! 
of Something-or-other leading out his winning horse amid the wild cheers of the 
assembled thousands, as if some great thing had been accomplished when that 
animal went round the track in two minutes and ten seconds, while the next has re- 
quired a quarter of a second more! Could anything be more puerile? Yes, there 
was a still more puerile element in the performance. If they had been applauding 
the horse, there might have been a grain of sense in it; but the idiots were ap- 
plauding the Earl, who had accomplished nothing. He did not train the horse, 
nor groom it, nor even ride it; he merely furnished the money to pay for those 
services. But perhaps Miss Ravaline would argue that modern horse-racing was 
invented for the purpose of bringing men and women together in outdoor pas- 
time, since both can bet their money on the result.” 

Miss Ravaline cast a withering glance at me, and I withered. The fact was, 
I was conscious that I had become a little excited, and perhaps too radical in my 
discourse, and I made that remark merely to let myself down. All three of us have 
a habit, when we aim at any folly, of making sure to put in powder enough to 
carry the shot. 


AT THE STEVENSON FOUNTAIN 
(OLD PORTSMOUTH SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO) 


ERCHANCE, from out the thousands passing by,— 
The city’s hopeless lotos-eaters these, 
Blown by the four winds of the Seven Seas 
From common want to common company,— 
Perchance someone may lift his heavy eye 
And smile with freshening memory when he sees 
Those golden pennons bellying in the breeze 
And spread for ports where fair adventures lie. 


And O, that such a one might stay a space 

And taste of sympathy, till to his ears 

Might come the tale of him who knew the grace 
To suffer sweetly through the bitter years, 

To catch the smiles concealed in Fortune’s face, 
And draw contentment from a cup of tears! 


Wallace A. [rwin 
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Ti Red Cross Department this month 


OAKLAND PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
T"s Oakland Society was organized 


upon the true Red Cross basis, “for the 
relief of the sick and wounded soldiers 
at the front.” 

We had no “rare intuitions” to guide us, but 
clear and definite revelations, given us, in 
part, by our corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Lemmon, who received instruction from Clara 
Barton, in close companionship for many 
weeks, in camp life, among the whispering 
pines of the Sierras, and whose exact defini- 
tions of local, State, and national relationships 
were of great use to us. 

So when thousands of shoeless, shirtless, 
stricken soldiers in that tented city of twenty 
thousand men by the Pacific Ocean appealed 
to the sympathies of the community, it was 
generally supposed that the Red Cross stood 
for Army Comfort circles or volunteer aid so- 
cieties, and all that ‘had to be done was to re- 
cite the pitiful tales of destitution, and allow 
each and all to take from the collected funds 
all that was required. Hundreds of voices 
urged that it was for their special pleas 
the money had been given. One of our 
citizens sent the message that we ought 
at once to load a wagon with shoes of 
various sizes and drive through the camp 
distributing as we went. In response to 
overwhelming clamor at one of _ the 
meetings, eighty-five dollars walked out of our 
treasury for woolen shirts, only to find that 
Uncle Sam had provided them before ours 
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for goals, have a large number of spots, placed at various intervals, each with a 
hole like a ground-sparrow’s nest in the center. Then instead of a good-sized ball, 
have several that are rather small, so that when one has been driven to any consid- 
erable distance, you may spend a large part of the day in hunting for it. Instead 
of each player having one stick, cut from the limb or the root of a tree, with a nat- 
ural crook, require him to have about a dozen made by a cunning artificer, with 
steel or brass tips, having a variety of angles and curves, so that a different one may 
be used for every problem presented by the position of the ball. Put all these into a 
canvas bag or quiver, and employ a little nigger to lug it around the field wherever 
the player has to go. Then introduce mathematics enough to count the strokes 
required by each player to get the ball from one hole to another. And finally, if 
you wish to be very elegant, build a small chapel at the end of the course, where the 
player can go in and ring the bell and offer up thanks that he has lived to make the 
round. I have seen this on only one golf ground, but I should think it would be 
desirable on all. You are now no longer a rude and rushing boy playing shinny; 
you have been developed into a deliberate and dignified golfer, and have added to 
your accomplishments one more serious recreation. If you give your whole mind 
to it, you may win a silver cup or two, to remind you in your old age of what you 
went through in the days of your youth.” 

“From your description,” said Miss Ravaline, “one would suppose golf to be 
a lifeless and uninteresting performance.” 

“Only comparatively,” said Elacott. “In comparison with shinny, golf is sim- 
ply an entertainment of stagnation. But those who play it —I had almost said work 
it — appear to think it exciting enough, especially if you listen to their after talk. 
And, by the way, the after talk is one of my grievances against nearly all games. 
There are many that I delight in playing; but after a game has been played I want 
to let it alone. I don’t want to bore the company with speculations about the 
probable difference in the result if I had thrown down my cards in a different or- 
der, or if my foot had not slipped at a certain juncture, or if I had struck the ball 
at a different angle,— or a dozen other ifs. I believe it is the endless after talk 
that gradually robs so many of our really good games of their character as amuse- 
ment and goes far toward turning them into serious labor. I enjoy as well as any 
one a lively game at cards; but I don’t want to develop into anything like duplicate 
whist, or any system of playing through a winter with the same partners and keeping 
a careful account of the games — as if any game had any existence or any signifi- 
cance after the playing of it is finished.” 

“You appear to have a special grudge against golf,” said I. “Is there any 
reason for it ?” 

“Only this,” said he, “that in addition to the objections I have indicated — 
which of course may not be objections for those who like a slow game —there is 
one other. It appears to me to be one of those amusements that have been made 
unnecessarily costly for the purpose of confining their enjoyment to the wealthy 
and contributing toward the establishment of a tangible and permanent distinction 
between the rich and poor. That foolish struggle is going on all the time, in a hun- 
dred forms; and it is equally foolish on both sides. It is foolish for the rich to 
wish to establish arbitrary distinctions, for the very attempt is a confession of 
weakness, an acknowledgment that some arbitrary mark is required, if the world 
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is to discover their superiority; and it is foolish for the poor to strain themselves 
continually to break over such lines of demarcation, or seem to break over them 
with the thousand and one cheap imitations of luxuries that only the wealthy can 
have in reality. This explains, to a large extent, the constant change of fashions 
in garments ; and the result is, that when we get a good fashion we can not keep it 
long.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in what you have been saying,” said Miss Rav- 
aline, “but may there not be a better explanation of the adoption of such games 
as golf? The general tendency of the times is to abolish all unnecessary distinc- 
tions between the pursuits and amusements of men and those of women. We see 
this perhaps most markedly in the college courses, in which there is a very evi- 
dent attempt to make the studies identical for both sexes — very unwisely, as I 
think. In fact, it seems utterly absurd to demand that girls have precisely the 
same education as boys, when at the same time we have recognized the fact that dif- 
ferent boys require different trainings, and are doing our utmost to furnish them 
by means of elective studies. Surely, the difference between the educational needs 
and capacities of women and those of men must be greater and more radical than 
between individual men. However that may be, I think there can be no question 
that the tendency to abolish sex distinctions in some things is a movement in the 
right direction. This.is clearest, perhaps, in the matter of amusements. The more 
we can bring young people together in healthful and innocent amusements the bet- 
ter; and this is truer and more important where they participate than where they 
look on. For this purpose, it is evident there must be modifications of the old 
games. I doubt if any self-respecting young man could be induced to play at his 
sister’s game of grace hoops; but when you develop that amusement into lawn 
tennis, he takes a hand with pleasure. On the other hand, you could hardly wish 
your sisters to play at what you have described as the noble game of shinny; but 
after it has degenerated into golf, we women can leave the grandstand, cease to be 
mere handkerchief-wavers, take a stick and enter the field on equal terms with you, 
— to our delight and benefit, I assure you, whether it is to yours or net. I shall 
not try to induce you to like the game; but are you not willing to admit that its 
adoption may be due quite as much to the praiseworthy tendency to bring young 
men and women together in their amusements as to a discreditable desire to ex- 
hibit the boundaries of wealth?” 

“You may be right,” said Elacott, “especially as to those particular games; 
and I suppose I ought to admit that you are, on the principle of never attributing a 
bad motive to any action if a good one will tally with the facts. But there are 
games to which your argument will not apply, as they are not played by women. 
There is polo, for instance; it is simply shinny on horseback, or rather on pony 
back, — for a certain kind of trained pony is required for it, and the game is made 
cestly that only our gilded youth may participate in it.” 

“Is that your opinion?” said Miss Ravaline, turning to me. 

“T know very little about it,” said I; “for I never have witnessed a game of 
polo. In truth, I have been so impressed, from my earliest youth, with the un- 
speakable vulgarity of horse-racing and all that pertains to it, that I have no de- 
sire to see any entertainment in which a horse plays an essential part.” 

“Are you not a little prejudiced against the noble animal?” said she. 
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“Not at all against the noble animal,” I answered, “but very much against 
his ignoble masters. I find some consolation in the thought that the disease is not 
nearly so virulent in our country as in some others. Think of the British Par- 
liament adjourning one day every year to attend a horse-race! If our Congress 
did that, every member that voted for it would endanger his re-election. And then 
think of a dignified illustrated London periodical printing a fine picture of the Earl 
of Something-or-other leading out his winning horse amid the wild cheers of the 
assemibled thousands, as if some great thing had been accomplished when that 
animal went round the track in two minutes and ten seconds, while the next has re- 
quired a quarter of a second more! Could anything be more puerile? Yes, there 
was a still more puerile element in the performance. If they had been applauding 
the horse, there might have been a grain of sense in it; but the idiots were ap- 
plauding the Earl, who had accomplished nothing. He did not train the horse, 
nor groom it, nor even ride it; he merely furnished the money to pay for those 
services. But perhaps Miss Ravaline would argue that modern horse-racing was 
invented for the purpose of bringing men and women together in outdoor pas- 
time, since both can bet their money on the result.” 

Miss Ravaline cast a withering glance at me, and I withered. The fact was, 
I was conscious that I had become a little excited, and perhaps too radical in my 
discourse, and I made that remark merely to let myself down. All three of us have 
a habit, when we aim at any folly, of making sure to put in powder enough to 
carry the shot. 


AT THE STEVENSON FOUNTAIN 
(OLD PORTSMOUTH SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO) 


ERCHANCE, from out the thousands passing by,— 
The city’s hopeless lotos-eaters these, 
Blown by the four winds of the Seven Seas 
From common want to common company,— 
Perchance someone may lift his heavy eye 
And smile with freshening memory when he sees 
Those golden pennons bellying in the breeze 
And spread for ports where fair adventures lie. 


And O, that such a one might stay a space 

And taste of sympathy, till to his ears 

Might come the tale of him who knew the grace 
To suffer sweetly through the bitter years, 

To catch the smiles concealed in Fortune’s face, 
And draw contentment from a cup of tears! 


Wallace A. [rwin 
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Ts Red Cross Department this month 


OAKLAND PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


HE Oakland Society was organized 
T upon the true Red Cross basis, “for the 
relief of the sick and wounded soldiers 

at the front.” 

We had no “rare intuitions” to guide us, but 
clear and definite revelations, given us, in 
part, by our corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Lemmon, who received instruction from Clara 
Barton, in close companionship for many 
weeks, in camp life, among the whispering 
pines of the Sierras, and whose exact defini- 
tions of local, State, and national relationships 
were of great use to us. 

So when thousands of shoeless, shirtless, 
stricken soldiers in that tented city of twenty 
thousand men by the Pacific Ocean appealed 
to the sympathies of the community, it was 
generally supposed that the Red Cross stood 
for Army Comfort circles or volunteer aid so- 
cieties, and all that had to be done was to re- 
cite the pitiful tales of destitution, and allow 
each and all to take from the collected funds 
all that was required. Hundreds of voices 
urged that it was for their special pleas 
the money had been given. One of our 
citizens sent the message that we ought 
at once to load a wagon with shoes of 
various sizes and drive through the camp 
distributing as we went. In response to 
overwhelming clamor at one of the 
meetings, eighty-five dollars walked out of our 
treasury for woolen shirts, only to find that 
Uncle Sam had provided them before ours 
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reached camp. The few thousand dollars col- 
lected might possibly have lasted a week had 
not the Executive Board, who sat over against 
the treasury, felt that they had taken upon 
them a sacred trust of public funds, for a spe- 
cial work. 

So while they were conscious of whispers 
of “hoarding their funds,” “banking their 
money,” “give it all out and call for more,” 
they were also conscious that a large and ben- 
eficent work was being carried on by the Red 
Cross Society of Oakland on a most satisfac- 
tory plan. 

Emergency committees were at work, each 
with a general at its head, whose courage was 
like that of old Stonewall Jackson’s, with no 
rations, yet no lack. These committees were 
instructed to gather money and stores for the 
great need and to call upon the treasury as 
little as possible. The money was not to pass 
through the treasury, yet accounts were to be 
kept and reports made. 

This policy was based upon the fact, well 
known, that it is much easier to gather food, 
clothing, or necessities of any kind, than cash. 
It also was a wise plan, as it gave an oppor- 
tunity for all to contribute and find pleasure 
in the giving. The committees worked devot- 
edly, and more has been gathered in supplies 
than in cash, over nine thousand dollars in 
value, as our accounts show, having been 
raised by these committees and by individual 
effort, so that, with our cash account, Oak- 
land has contributed over fifteen thousand 
dollars. 


Mrs. G. S. Abbott, 
President. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SEC- 
RETARY, OAKLAND RED CROSS 
SOCIETY 


HE Oakland Red Cross Society was or- 
T ganized April 26, 1898, at the house of 
Mrs. Wm. H. Friend, by Mrs. Frank- 
lin Bangs,Mrs. Friend, and Miss Babson, and 
the plan of organization was accepted on the 
following day, April 27, by the Ebell Society, 
under whose auspices the society was founded. 
Now our enrollment committee reports 
1236 names upon our enrollment papers. 
For two months we held daily meetings; 
our work has been continuous. Our Corre- 


sponding Secretary has written over four hun- 
dred letters to people all over the country. 
Our first move was to obtain headquarters. 
Then as now we had but to make known our 
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wants and they were supplied. Mr. Palmen- 
tier offered us rooms in the Central Bank 
Building. The Ebell gave us chairs; Hook 
Brothers, a desk; other friends, a carpet and 
table; in fact, in no time we found our head- 
quarters completely furnished, and with a 
beautiful banner floating from our windows, 
given by Taft & Pennoyer. The Merchants’ 
Exchange give us the use of their rooms and 
telephone, and we enjoy the same privileges 
from the Humane Society. Some lady has 
always been found willing to keep the rooms 
open — especially Mrs. B. C. Dick, who for 
over two months gave her entire time to this 
work. We are indebted to M. S. Smith & 
Sons and other stationers for desk supplies. 

After forming ourselves into an organiza- 
tion, we sent a telegram to the National Red 
Cross Society, notifying them of our exist- 
ence, and asking for recognition, which we 
soon obtained. Our first need we knew 
would be money, and immediately in re- 
sponse to that call money came pouring in 
upon us from every source, in both large and 
small amounts. Several entertainments of dif- 
ferent character were given for our benefit. 
The churches contributed, the civic societies, 
the City Council, the school children. Every 
one, in fact, gave to the cause of the Red 
Cross, and we cannot but acknowledge that 
much praise is due our finance committee for 
this generous outpouring of money from the 
people of Oakland. Under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Frederick B. Ginn, they worked faith- 
fully and hard, and their reward was great. 

Meanwhile we began to sew. Our first ef- 
forts were some comfort bags made by the 
school children. 

Meanwhile the troops were gathering in 
San Francisco, and their necessities were 
many. The men arrived very poorly equipped, 
and it seemed a very long time before 
the Government gave them what it had prom- 
ised and the men expected. So the Red 
Cross tried to make them as comfortable as 
possible, with extra clothing and by hospital 
supplies. 

The troops were now coming in very fast, 
regiments almost every day, and the discovery 
was made that a good hot meal would be most 
acceptable to them before they began their 
long march from the ferry to the camp. 
San Francisco was already in the field at- 
tempting to meet this want, but soon found 
the work was too great for her alone. Imme- 
diately Oakland went to the rescue, headed 
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by Mrs. F. M. Smith and Mrs. I. L. Requa. 
They laid their plans and almost before the 
public knew that such a need existed, they 
were deep in the work. Mrs. Smith soon 
withdrew, owing to her departure for the East, 
leaving Mrs. Requa in full charge of the Com- 
mittee, the fame of whose work spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Besides preparing the meal for the 
boys, lunches have been given to every man 
about to sail on the transports, and Oakland 
has not been behind with its contributions to 
this work. 

Meanwhile applications were coming to us 
from smaller towns asking to become auxil- 
iary to the Oakland Red Cross Society. The 
work was growing all over the State, and for 
this and many other reasons, we felt that a 
State Society should be formed, that the Red 
Cross work in California might receive the 
proper impetus and recognition it deserved. 
On May 16th we were privileged to send dele- 
gates to San Francisco to meet with other 
workers and assist in forming a State Red 
Cross Association, which connects us with 
the National Red Cross Society. 

About this time our attention was forcibly 
called to the deplorable condition of many of 
the troops upon their arrival, and we devoted 
much time and thought in relieving this dis- 
tress. We soon formed our Camp visitors 
into a regular hospital committee, so that the 
work was done in a thorough and systematic 
manner. At this time, however, we gave 
much time and some money to the Kansas 
regiment. 

We also found great needs in the 7th Regi- 
ment, which is composed of California boys, 
from the southern part of the State. $100.e0 
was given to their Chaplain, Captain Clark, to 
spend as he saw fit, and we have had many 
opportunities of knowing that that money was 
well invested. 

On the 31st of May, we adopted a constitu- 
tion and formed ourselves into a permanent 
society, with nearly a thousand names upon 
our membership rolls. 

June 8th one of our members, Mrs. Van 
Pelt, presented a new need she had discovered, 
and that was a mess tent. A mess tent is a 
dining-room. The friends of one of the Ne- 
braska companies had sent her money and 
asked her to purchase a mess tent for the 
company, which she did. The Government 
does not issue mess tents, but will transport 
them, with other large baggage of the soldiers. 
VOL. XXX1I—25 
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Mrs. Van Pelt, being specially interested in 
the Tennessee regiment, was anxious to pro- 
vide these men with mess tents, and the offi- 
cers being not only willing but anxious to as- 
sist her, she had but little difficulty in supply- 
ing them, the friends at home, in Tennessee, 
sending her the necessary money. 

When each company in the Tennessee regi- 
ment had its own mess tent, Mrs. Van Pelt 
turned her attention to Camp Barrett, and 
there, using the same methods, — applying for 
assistance to the towns from which the com- 
panies came, — has erected several. She has 
also placed quite a number in the 7th Califor- 
nia. Thousands of men are thus indebted to 
Mrs. Van Pelt for the means of enjoying their 
meals in a comfortable tent. 

On June 28th Camp Barrett was formed, 
and that we have taken under our particular: 
care, sharing the pleasant labors only with the 
Red Cross Societies of the towns from which 
the men have come. 

Some of our ladies visiting Camp Merritt 
in June, during some funeral exercises, took 
occasion to place some flowers upon the cas- 
ket. Afterwards a committee was formed, 
with Mrs. S. M. Martin as chairman, regularly 
to perform this duty. 

Another committee collects books and mag- 
azines for distribution in the camps and on 
board transports. This work originated with 
Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, and other Red Cross 
societies quickly followed. Mrs. J. H. Fish 
has proved herself a most efficient assistant, 
and has had over fifty cases of literature sent 
where they would do the most good. 

We have found the most helpful and willing 
workers in our different auxiliaries — in East 
Oakland, in West Oakland, in Fruitvale, in 
the public schools, and in several societies 
composed of young ladies, who have carried 
on special lines of work. The Christian En- 
deavor has also assisted, although it has done 
more work through other channels. 

Then besides all that has been done by the 
Oakland Red Cross Society, and of which 
we can give an account, I think fully as much 
more has been given to the “Boys in Blue” 
for their aid and comfort in other ways, of 
which no report can be made. Nobody has 
gone to the camps empty-handed. Every 
Oaklander takes something, if only a maga- 
zine, while the food, clothing, flowers, and 
kindly words, and sympathy, no earthly pen 
can account for. 
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Our most grateful thanks are due the press 
for their kindly notices. Their columns have 
been ever open to us for every purpose. 

Fabiola Hospital has placed us under great 
obligations by many small favors, but more 
specially by caring for the mother of one of 
the men with Dewey at Manila, whom we 
found very sick, and who undoubtedly ere 
this would have died, but for the care Fabiola 
extended to her. This work, caring for the 
families of our soldiers, is, however, not Red 
Cross work, but belongs more properly to an- 
other society. 

We are also indebted to the different ex- 
press companies of Oakland for many kind- 
nesses in transporting packages. The sewing 
machine companies must not be forgotten, es- 
pecially the Singer company, for the aid 
they have given the Red Cross work by loan- 
ing machines to our sewing committees. 

And I must not close without a word of 
thanks to our many friends — and their name 
is legion — who have responded so nobly to 
our many calls. No matter what we have 
asked for, money, clothing, flowers, medicine, 
or—what is worth more—time, strength, 
and thought, all have ‘been most cheerfully 
and abundantly given, and we have endeav- 
ored to use our gifts to the very best advan- 


tage. 
Frances H. Gray, 


Recording Secretary. 


THE SOLDIERS’ COMFORT COM- 
MITTEE. 
HE delegates from the Jewish Societies 
1 in the city of Oakland to the Red 
Cross Society report that they worked 
in the double capacity of, — 
ist. A special committee on Soldiers’ com- 


forts, and 

ad. As members of the Hospital Com- 
mittee. 

Considering that we only received $25 from 
the “Red Cross” funds, and that the total 
monetary value of our distributions amounted 
to $463.50, we must say that we have been 
eminently successful. 

We secured 72 permanent members for the 
society. Donations of dainties and supplies 
for the hospitals at the camps were liberally 
given. A few instances will exemplify the 
general patriotic responses. 

By one firm alone was given $27.50 cash, 
2 pieces of flannel, more than 100 remnants 
of calicoes, belting, safety pins, a whole piece 
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of cheesecloth, and even table draperies in 
national colors. 

Our aim was not only to help the sick, but 
chiefly to prevent sickness amongst the sol- 
diers. For that reason we tried to make them 
as comfortable with pillows and nightcaps 
as we possibly could. One of the most wel- 
come donations was 400 pillows, part of 
which were received at Camp Merritt and 
part at Camp Barrett. Through the hands 
of this committee were distributed about 350 
pillows, 125 sleeping caps, 200 handkerchiefs, 
and 110 comfort bags. 

Tobacco, cigars, and pipes were repeatedly 
given by several cigar dealers. A large 
amount of drugs was donated; 50 jars malted 
milk, beef extract, Mellin’s food, 500 quinine 
pills, several ear syringes, chest protectors, 
ointment, five dozen boxes writing paper, and 
many other items. At least six dozen bottles 
of eggnog, six dozen bottles of port and 
sherry wine, ten pounds of tea, five dozen 
calvesfoot and other jellies, fly paper, games, 
and linens, were taken out to the hospitals 
and tents in Camp Merritt by this committee. 

About 500 lunches were distributed at the 
camps. 

By order of the chairman of the Hospital 
Committee, we furnished a box of hospital 
supplies (valued at $60) which was shipped on 
the steamer Puebla. 

Many volumes of English, German, and 
French literature were sent to the boys. 

Most of our Jewish societies made cash do- 
nations, as recorded by our secretary of the 
Red Cross Society. 

It would be impossible to state all the do- 
nations and assistance we have received, but 
we worked to our best ability in honor of the 


Red Cross, and for the benefit of the Boys in 
Blue. May they return to us safe and victo- 
rious! This will be the reward the workers of 
the Red Cross desire. 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. Max Marcuse. 
Mrs. Sol. Kahn. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 


May 26. Musicale at Mrs. Belcher’s. $ 67.50 
May 27. Lecture on Florence Night- 
ingale, by the nurses of the Fabiola 
0 SS ee ere ees 26.50 
May 28. Tea, given at the residence 
of Mr. T. A. Allen, by the ladies 
Club of thirteen, for the hospital ship 320.20 
































June 1. Entertainment at Golden Gate 20.20 
June 8. Dance given by Company F, 
8th Regiment, Oakland, under the 
name of “Jolly Good Fellows” ..... 20.20 
June 10. Entertainment, East Oak- 
land Ladies’ Loyal League ........ 15.00 
June 21. Christian Endeavor Concert. 102.00 
Elmhurst Comanche Tribe 79, Im- 
proved Order of Redmen........... 48.00 
July 12. Tennessee Regiment, Mac- 
donough Theater, Twenty-four 
DEOGTE OCG ips osinix cisceaecaces 338.50 
Total $997.90 


The Christian Church gave an entertain- 
ment for the Red Cross Society which was 
not pecuniarily successful, but gave the Red 
Cross Society an order for drugs amounting 
to $1.50. 

Mrs. F. M. Dunwoodie, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITEE ON AB- 
DOMINAL BANDAGES AND SUR- 
GICAL SUPPLIES. 

6000 Abdominal Bandages for Ma- 
nila at 30c. 





From general fund ...... . .$550.00 
Donated for this work ...... 1250.00 
$1,800.00 
2500 Comfort Bags at I5c. 
From general fund ........ $ 30.00 
DOE ica snethke “ame a 345.00 
$375.00 
97 Pillow Cases at 12%c. (donated)...$10.13 
549 Handerkerchiefs ...... ......-- . $29.25 
i SN ND. bicincrcicictek: ao aasweaas . 20.00 
Medicines supplied Camp Hospitals. 
From general fund ........ $ 550.00 
DMB oocicac cevscnciesdaas Baee 
61.80 
DBO o.iici 00sce cetanessonsvecnes 11.09 
$2307.87 


Flannels, hose, shoes, in large quantities, 
value not estimated, have been given. An- 
other committee working through the State 
Society made a large number of garments for 
hospital use, drawing $65 from the general 
fund. An auxiliary club of ten young ladies, 
the “A B E’s” collected $50 for material and 
made large donations of bandages, delicacies, 
and Red Cross flags. 

Dr. Myra Knox, 
Chairman. 
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IDENTIFICATION MEDALS. 


HE Committee on Aluminum Identifica- 
T tion Medals has done good work; for 
through these little medals we hope 
there may not be a single nameless grave in 
case any of our brave boys fall in battle at 
Manila. We have distributed in all 10,689 
medals, 315 to officers and the rest to enlisted 
men. For each regiment there was furnished 
a set of steel dies, with which to print the 
name of the individual in the space left for 
that purpose, and a steel block upon which 
the medals were to be put while being 
stamped. After careful investigation it was 
deemed best to use buckskin upon which to 
string the medals, as it is more durable and 
softer than any other material. When all the 
medals for a regiment were strung they were 
tied into bunches according to companies, 
wrapped together, a block and set of dies en- 
closed, and then personally delivered to the 
Regimental Quartermaster with the request 
that some competent man be detailed from 
each company to do the stamping for the 
whole company. The regiments and parts of 
regiments supplied were: 

Hospital Corps, U. S. 750; 2 Batteries 6th 
U. S. Artillery; 2 Batteries 3d U. S.; Astor 
Battery; 9 companies, 14th U. S. Infantry; 8 
companies, 4th U. S. Cavalry; 23, U. S. In- 
fantry; 18, U. S. Infantry; Oregon Vols., 
North Dakota Vols., South Dakota Vols., and 
51 Iowa Vols. 

The money for the medals for the officers 
and men of the regular army was collected by 
the Oakland Red Cross Society especially for 
that purpose, while the bills for the volun- 
teer regiments were enclosed in a letter with 
a sample of the medals supplied, to the Gov- 
ernor of each State from which the regiment 
came. The medals for the regulars amount- 
ed to $190.31. 

Most respectfully, 
Amy Requa Long, 
(Mrs. Oscar F. Long.) 


FUNERAL COMMITTEE. 
HIS committee was formed because of 
the fact that soldiers were dying and 
T being buried in a land of flowers with- 
out a single rose to indicate that any one had 
loved them, and without the flag they enlisted 

to defend encircling their forms. 

The work is to see that flowers and flags 
are placed upon the coffin and grave of every 
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soldier who dies while in camp, and to write 
letters of sympathy to the relatives of these 
boys. This may seem a very little thing to 
do and hardly in the line of the Red Cross 
work, but if you could but know the many 
aching hearts, caused by the news we are 
obliged to break to them, while at the same 
time we strive to lighten the burden with 
words of sympathy, then you might begin to 
realize the position in which your committees 
are placed. 

During the month of July thirty soldiers in 
our camps answered to the last roll call. The 
average age of those who have died is twenty- 
two and a half years, the youngest being 
eighteen, the oldest forty-five. 

Six have been sent to their former homes for 
burial; the others were buried in the National 
Cemetery at the Presidio with military hon- 
ors, and with one or two exceptions, all have 
been escorted to their last resting place by 
the regimental band, and in several instances 
by an entire regiment. 

The military authorities have been most 
kind to us, and I take this opportunity to 
thank also all those who have so kindly con- 
tributed flowers and flags, and especially to 
mention Mrs. W. H. Bailey, who is asso- 
ciated with me on this committee and has 
been so untiring in her work. 


Mrs. S. M. Martin. 
THE HOSPITAL COMMITEE. 


UR hospital was commenced at the San 
() Francisco camp as soon as the troops 
began to arrive, by Mrs. W.T. Veitch. 

Thinly clad boys appealed to her sympathy, 
and warm underclothing and shoes were gen- 
erously furnished, besides much-needed med- 
icine. The necessities of the men were so 
great that a dozen ladies met one afternoon 
at the home of Mrs. Veitch and baked sixty 
loaves of bread and made 160 pillow cases. 
Bread and pillow cases, with soap, towels, 
and handkerchiefs, were sent at once to the 
specially needy men in the North Dakota 
regiment. The work of Mrs. Veitch was 
much appreciated by the sick and weary men, 
and when the China sailed, the last goodby 
was given to her and a mighty sound from 
1100 men went up: “God bless Mother 
Veitch.” The work increased daily, and an 
organized committee has formed with Mrs. 
D. W. Gelwicks, chairman. Mrs. Van Pelt, 
Mrs. J. M. Cushing, Mrs. Chadbourne, Miss 
Babson, Mrs. Kahn, Mrs. Marcuse, Miss 
Rice. Miss McDermott, Mrs. Eugene Beck, 
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Miss Florine Brown, Mrs. Chas. Everts, 
members of the committee, have visited the 
various regiments constantly, and have done a 
great work in caring for the sick men. 

Sixty dozen eggs per week on an average 
have been sent to the Division Hospital. 
Eleven coal-oil stoves have been furnished to 
the different camps, for which we have re- 
ceived most grateful thanks. The Eighth 
Colorado Volunteers at Camp Barrett were 
also looked after by this committee. Mrs. 
Baurhyte, chairman Alameda Hospital, and 
Mrs. Gelwicks of Oakland, took charge of the 
hospital work, while Mrs. Henry Wetherbee, 
Fruitvale, attended to the emergency work. 

The hospital tent, completely furnished by 
the two societies, is large and well fitted. 

Cases of delicacies were also sent on the 
City of Peru, City of Puebla, the Arizona, and 


the Scandia, and prosaic as this work appears, 


it represents a vast amount of self-sacrifice 
and patient labor willingly undertaken for the 
sake of the cause we all love so well. 
Mrs. D. W. Gelwicks, 
Chairman Hospital Committee. 


FRUITVALE AUXILIARY. 
TT": Fruitvale Auxiliary has organized 


as an aid to the Oakland branch and 
has been >f valuable assistance. Mrs. 
Steinmeyer is the president. 

The general emergency work at Camp Bar- 
rettwas undertaken by this society. Meals 
were furnished for five weeks by the ladies of 
Alameda, Fruitvale, and Mrs. C. T. Mills, to 
the men in the hospital tent, averaging $5 per 
day. Mrs. Morrison, Fruitvale, and Mrs. 
Smith were untiring in their efforts. We 
feel sure that the unusual health of Camp Bar- 
rett is largely attributed to the excellent care 
that the soldiers have received from the Red 
Cross women. 

Mrs. Henry Wetherbee, - 
Chairman Emergency Committee. 


MILLS COLLEGE BRANCH OF OAK- 
LAND RED CROSS. 
A S SOON as the Red Cross began its 


work in San Francisco, Mills Col- 


lege organized a branch with 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, President; Miss Clara 
Wittenmyer, Secretary. A request was 
made by the students that butter be 


dispensed with, and the money so saved be 
given to help the soldiers. Permission was 
given that this be done for dinner only. One 






































third of the expense for butter was contribu- 
ted to the Red Cross. One hundred and fifty 
dollars was donated, and gifts of towels and 
other articles made. The students who re- 
mained at the college during the vacation de- 
voted themselves to sewing. One hundred 
and ten comfort bags, made and filled, 100 
caps, two pieces of sheeting, bandages, under- 
wear, reading matter, stamps, and writing ma- 
terials, were contributed. Lunches were fur- 
nished to soldiers at the wharf and a commit- 
tee visited Camp Barrett daily, carrying deli- 
cacies for the sick. Two convalescent sol- 
diers have been cared for at the college. Pri- 
vate Henry, suffering from spinal meningitis, 
was for three weeks a guest at the college, 
and finally left for his home in Minnesota in 
good condition. Private Johnson, recovering 
from double pneumonia, has made rapid prog- 
ress toward recovery. He is still at tne col- 
lege. The sum total of cash collected and 
money value of donations contributed by 
Mills College is over $300.00. 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 
President, 


Clara K. Wittenmyer, 

Secretary. 

WEST OAKLAND AUXILIARY. 
MEETING was called at The Manse, 
A June 28, 1898, to organize an Auxil- 
iary Red Cross Society in West Oak- 
land. Miss E. B. Norton was made presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Lottie Upton, secretary. <A 
commodious room for a meeting place was 
given, rent free, and very soon this society 

was in good working order. 

The members immediately began sewing 
and have made innumerable articles helpful to 
the comfort of the soldier boys. Money has 
been freely given, as well as food, books, and 
clothing. We have also sent a cot, com- 
pletely furnished with necessary bedding, to 
the hospital tent at Camp Barrett. 

The children of this locality have banded 
themselves together for special work, and 
have made and collected very many articles. 

Mrs. Lottie Upton, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF WORK BY ALAMEDA 
BRANCH TO AUGUST 1. 


2610 flannel bandages sent to State and San 
Francisco branch Red Cross. 

3 flannel bandages sent to Ensign B. M. Lom- 
bard. 

104 surgeons’ bandages sent to State and San 
Francisco branch Red Cross. 
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30 surgeons’ bandages sent to State and San 
Francisco branch Red Cross. 

50 surgeons’ bandages sent to hospital, Utah 
regiment, Camp Merritt. 

96 sleeping caps sent to Camp Merritt. 

106 sleeping caps sent to Alameda Co. G. 
Camp Barrett. 

430 denim pillow slips sent to State Red Cross 


Society. 

73 comfort bags sent to State Red Cross So- 
ciety. 

32 pin cushions, 7 Gospels St. John, Red Cross 
Society. 


100 sheets sent to State Red Cross Society. 
65 shipments of books, magazines, and papers 
to State Red Cross Society. 
Mrs. Mary F. McGurn, 
Treasurer and Cor. Secretary. 


HOSPITAL COMMITEE OF THE 
ALAMEDA BRANCH. 


HE committee was appointed on the 


T sth of June and until July 7th 
visited Camp Merritt hospital every 
other day, supplying eggs, jellies, milk, 
medicines, and other ‘hospital supplies, as 
follows: 80 dozen eggs, 50 glasses jelly, 
14 gallons milk, 10 dozen lemons, med- 


icine to the amount of $6.62 to the Montana 
hospital, flowers to all the hospitals, surgeons’ 
bandages, medicine bottles, night shirts, an 
emergency case of medicines, foods, towels, 
and jellies,to the North Dakota hospital, when 
it boarded the transport, quantities of old 
linen and reading matter to all the hospitals. 
On the 29th of June, at the solicitation of Ma- 
jor Shields, furnished the first cot in the 8th 
Regiment hospital at Camp Barrett. Since 
that date, in connection with the Oakland and 
Fruitvale societies, furnished all food for the 
sick and most of the hospital equipments. 
The patients have varied from two to seven- 
teen per day. One of the severest duties of 
the committee has ‘been in answering ques- 
tions as to why the Government does not do 
this work. he committee has letters from 
Major Dudley and Lieutenant-Colonel Car- 
rington saying that what has been done is 
necessary, and so it has been done. On the 
28th of July the hospital mess tent was put up 
and since that date numbers of the society 
have been serving and furnishing delicacies 
for the soldiers. The convalescents need at- 
tention, nearly as much as the inmates of the 
hospital, and to these the committee now de- 
votes its work. The Treasurer’s report in- 
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cludes the finauvial report of the committee, 
but the cash value of the donations and the 
willing service of the Alameda members of 
the Red Cross Society, who have so nobly as- 
sisted the hospital committee cannot be esti- 
mated. Since the 29th of June, the services of 
the committee have been mostly directed to 
Camp Barrett, and the service will be con- 
tinued, as long as it is necessary. 

Mrs. G. P. Reynolds, 

Elizabeth Grant Baurhyte. 
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ALAMEDA TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Receipts from all sources to date ..$1,496.62 
Disbursements. 

Fee to State Society ........ $ 10.00 

IE cag ccacan's Gacncae 317.55 

ME dae ca cdcitivn. “iciornvals 190.57 

BRGGOMOTIEY 66 icccis Kivences 191.20 

Bianco -Siwancnveseawn 11.25 

I, oo vcekusiaae <smiwes 22.15 

NE eos, <tearartaiuwreonies 45.50 788.22 
BE Wises. G2se seem neieed $708.40 





THE distance from Hon- 


to the Ladroncs is 
2,425 miles—about the 
same as from New York 
to Salt Lake City. From 
the Ladrones to the Phil- 
ippines it is fourteen hundred miles—approx- 
imately the distance which separates Phila- 
delphia from Galveston. From the Ha- 
waiian islands to Yokohama the distance 
is greater than from New York to Liverpool 
— about thirty-four hundred miles; to Vlad- 
ivostok it is but five hundred miles far- 
ther; to Hong Kong less than five thousand 
miles. From Liverpool, via the Suez Canal, 
all these Oriental places are from thirteen 
thousand to fourteen thousand miles. When 
the Nicaraguan canal is built, even New York 
will be some thousands of miles nearer to 
China than London is now. San Francisco is 


Our olulu 


Interest in 
the Orient. 


little more than half as far from Hong-Kong 
as Liverpool is; and yet the president of a 
great transportation company told us a few 
days ago that he “did not believe in our in- 
China with a popula- 
European nations 


terest in the Orient!” 
tion equal to that of all 


combined, already a purchaser of American 
watches, telephones, bicycles, and the like, 
lies at our front door, and yet we “have no in- 
terest in the Orient!’ Our trade with the 
Orient has increased tenfold in ten years — 
but we have no interest there. The Chinese 
giant is just awakening from centuries of 
sleep, and is building railroads and steam- 
boats, using modern agricultural machinery, 
buying carpets, carriages, electric supplies, 
tools of all sorts, in quantities increasing each 
year in geometric ratio, and yet “we have no 
interest” in the awakening. Our export trade 
has grown from $3,600,000 in 1895 to $11,000,- 
ooo in 1898. In bicycles alone — what impli- 
cations are there!— our exports to China for 
ten months of the present fiscal year amount 
to $24,600 against $11,400 in the corresponding 
months of last year; while still more sugges- 
tive has been the increase in electrical instru- 
ments for less than $4,000 last year to $22,300 


this year. Carriages and cars increased from 
$1,632 last year to $28,600 this year. And so 
on down the entire list of exports. Yet one 


who has given his whole life to the business of 
distribution who occupies the highest position 




















in one of the greatest systems of American 
transportation, who has but lately returned 
from an extended visit to the Orient, gravely 
assures us that we have no interest there! If 
this were a fair sample of American enterprise 
— which, thank God, it is not — the outlook 
for the Pacific Coast would be a sorry one in- 
deed. 
ALLIED tto this sort 
of commercial inertia is a 


A 7 
remark recently made to us 
Local by one of the merchant 
Mossback. y 


princes of this city. “The 

railroad has killed my busi- 
ness,” he said. “Before the railroad was built 
I could control the market here for six 
months, because supplies had to come round 
the Horn. Now orders can be filled from the 
East in less than thirty days, and it’s abso- 
lutely impossible to corner anything!” And 
that was his serious explanation of the cause 
of hard times! One sometimes wonders where 
the rich men of this coast would find them- 
selves if they had their fortunes to make over 
again under the stress of modern conditions, 
and in competition with the bright and active 
young men who now serve under them on 
small salaries. The remarks they are some- 
times heard to utter do not suggest that pre- 
eminent wisdom which they would have us 
believe is the fount of their wealth, nor do 
the uses to which they often put their power 
indicate in the Silurian a more highly de- 
veloped business instinct than belongs to the 
latter-day citizen. 


IT HAS always passed 


0 our comprehension that 
a women who do not want 
Woman ; 

to vote should so violently 
Suffrage. 


oppose those who do. A 
difference of opinion con- 
cerning the proper sphere of women is 
legitimate; but the effort to coerce dissent into 
acquiescence is a refined form of intolerance 
with which we have no sympathy. We believe 
in Freedom with a capital F,—that broad 
sort of liberty which allows everything that 
does not interfere with the like freedom of 
others; and we have little patience with those 
women who would deny to others a privilege 
or right simply because they do not wish to 
exercise it themselves. The associatrons op- 
posed to the extension of suffrage.to woman 
occasionally send us their publications, with a 
request to notice them editorially. We 
comply with pleasure. These associations are, 
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in our opinion, deserving of nothing but the 
disapproval of all liberal-minded people. They 
are anachronisms. They are unsuited to the 
progressive age in which we live, and opposed 
to the tendency of the times, which is in the 
direction of liberty and the recognition of hu- 
man equality without distinction of sex. We 
believe that the exclusion of women from the 
polls is one of the causes of political corrup- 
tion; but we contend that whether it is or not, 
there is no natural right possessed by men 
which ought not to be shared by women. The 
ethics of the question do not concern us any 
more than does the more debatable question 
of expediency. It is enough for us that all 
persons are born free and equal; and the fact 
that a few intolerant women deny the right of 
their sex to political equality with men, leaves 
us unconvinced so long as one solitary woman 
exists who is ready to claim her birthright. 
There is no argument used by these associa- 
tions against female suffrage that has not done 
duty a thousand times to block the way of 
men to democracy. There has been no rea- 
son advanced for the denial to women of po- 
litical rights which has not been vigorously 
debated on a hundred battlefields. The barons 
at Runnymede, the Roundheads of Cromwell, 
the tiers-6tats of the first French republic, the 
colonials under Washington, have all had to 
meet the stock objections which those who 
oppose to the demands of the 
governed. In Germany the sphere of women 
has recently been restricted by imperial fiat 
to kitchen, church, and children. The kingly 
command was given once before to check a 
rising tide; but neither kings nor commoners 
can oppose the advancing wave of freedom 
which follows the sun of knowledge in its 
course round the earth. 

AS WARS GO, our late 


unpleasantness with Spain 


govern 


Losses has been a comparatively 
a safe one for our soldiers 

Was. and sailors. Our total 
losses in killed do not 


equal the numbers of a single regiment killed 
in one battle of the Civil War. Indeed in one 
charge at Gettvsburg, less than a third of a 
regiment — the First Minnesota Volunteers -— 
had almost as many men killed as had 
Shafter’s entire army at Santiago. In that 
desperate charge 215 men out of 264, were left 
dead on the field. The loss of Shafter’s army 
was only about ten per cent in all the various 


actions. At Antietam alone the First Texas 
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lost eighty-two per cent, and of a company 
of the Twenty-sixth North Carolina only 
three men escaped out of eighty-seven. At 
Petersburg seventy-five per cent of the Maine 
Heavies were killed in seven minutes. But 
while in actual numbers our losses have been 
surprisingly small, there has been a high per- 
centage of deaths among those who took part 
in some of the special movements. In the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava the 
percentage of killed was thirty-seven per cent; 
at San Juan the charge of the Twenty-fourth 
Regulars resulted in a loss of seventy-six per 
cent; of seventy-five men who started with 
Captain Ducat for the blockhouse on the hill, 
fifty-seven were killed on the way. Amid our 
pride in our soldiers’ gallantry, we do well 
to rémember this somber aspect of war. With 
any other enemy than Spain this high per- 
centage of loss would have been the rule 
rather than the exception. It will be a fatal 
mistake to base our calculations for a war 
with Germany, for instance, on Spanish sta- 
tistics. With good marksmanship the game 
would be more nearly reduced to an arith- 
metical problem than we are apt to believe in 
the light of recent experiences. 


SEVERAL _ important 
events have happened lately 


The at the University of Cali- 
State fornia. President Kellogg, 
University 


pleading the burden of 
years, has offered his resig- 
nation, to take effect March 23, 1899. This 
gives six months in which to select a succes- 
sor and rounds out six years of honorable oc- 
cupancy of the office. In those six years 
President Kellogg has seen the number of 
students in the Berkeley colleges grow from 
815 to about eighteen hundred. He has seen 
a marked increase in the respect in which the 
University is held abroad and at home. He 
has promoted harmony among all the diverse 
elements, and has maintained and advanced 
standards in all departments. This record is 
of itself the highest-praise. It will not be 
easy to find a successor who will keep up this 
progress, and comand, as President Kellogg 
has done, the sincerest respect and affection 
of all his colleagues as well as of the student 
body. We are sorry to know that he feels 
that he must give up his charge. 

Another event of great import is the gift 
by Miss Flood of an estate valued at from two 
to three millions, to be devoted to commer- 
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cial education. This will enable the Regents 
to make of the new college of commerce a 
force of untold power on this side of the con- 
tinent and over the great sweep of countries 
that border the Pacific Ocean,—now the 
commercial battlefield of the whole world. 
Miss Flood is to be thanked and to be con- 
gratulated,— thanked for her generosity and 
congratulated that she has linked her name 
with an institution that will carry it in hon- 
orable remembrance through unnumbered 
years. 

The third event is the incorporating into the 
University proper the Medical department. 
The relation of that department has always 
been closer than that of an “affiliated” col- 
lege, but now the Regents are to handle its 
finances and to control it in all respects as 
they do the colleges at Berkeley. This will 
give an added standing and stability to the 
department which will enable it to raise its 
standards and keep them at a point it is hard 
to maintain when subject to the severe com- 
petition of an unnecessary number of medi- 
cal colleges. It is to be hoped that endow- 
ments will come to this department which will 
enable it to command the undivided attention 
of the ablest men in the profession. No out- 
lay could be of more undoubted benefit to the 
community. 

The fourth event is the granting to the Uni- 
versity of a charter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. This old non-secret fraternity has a 
standing so well recognized by scholarly 
America, and has been so conservative in ex- 
tending itself to any but colleges of unques- 
tionably high grade, that its approval is the 
highest honor that can come to an American 
institution of learning. 

These events are all of recent occurrence 
and fulfill the phophecy made by Mr. Charles 
S. Greene in his article of last May. It may 
be mentioned, by the way, that Mrs. Hearst 
caused that article to be reprinted in pamphlet 
form and widely distributed among the 
alumni, libraries, and friends of learning gen- 
erally. California has reason to be proud of 
her university. 


Johannes Reimers. 


Norway is reflected in the character 
of its people, is revealed by those 
Norwegian writers who have startled the op- 
timistic side of the world by drawing charac- 


T the wild and unusual scenery of 























ters of such strength and weakness, such pas- 
sion and despair, that we feel the beings of 
our own school of realism to be very attenu- 
ated creations beside them. The dramas and 
stories of Norwegian life have usually lost 
much in translation; and when a writer, whose 
mind has bathed itself in the folklore of his 
country and who is filled with a deep rever- 
ence for this land built for giants, compre- 
khends our own language well enough to con- 
vey to us the meaning of the strange lives of 
these people, our welcome should be spec- 
ially enthusiastic. 

Johannes Reimers, whose story, “Guri 
Witch,” appeared in the April number of the 
Overland, has been long enough among us to 
comprehend what phases of the Norwegian 
character are particularly misunderstood 
among us. He was born in Bergen, Norway, 
the last day of the year 1857. Both father and 
mother belonged to old Hanseatic families, 
and the boy was brought up strictly and re- 
ligiously. Many happy hours of his childhood 
were spent in his grandfather's mansion. out- 
side the city limits; but still happier hours 
were those spent in the solitude of nature,.— 
away back among the mountains, on the 
large brown marshes, on the wild heather- 
covered crests, and high on the peaks, where 
in wild dreams he looked out into the world 
and wondered. In these lonely wanderings 
the peculiar child gradually established that 
free-masonry between himself and_ nature, 
which still is his greatest joy. He was a poor 
student, especially in mathematics. Only in 
natural sciences he excelled in his class. So 
his father sent him to a German College of 
Forestry. Johannes, who had been kept un- 
der the most old-fashioned discipline, was 
suddenly turned loose among the freest fel- 
lows on God’s footstool —the German stu- 
dents. A child yet, he was intoxicated, and 
sailed on wings wide open. He sang, he 
drank, and he loved. 

One summer he wandered, mostly on foot, 
through all the important woodland districts 
of Germany, clear into the Bohemian forests. 

Johannes Reimers’s father was a man of fine 
artistic feeling and understanding, an ardent 
and unmitigated royalist, strict and intolerant, 
but with a big heart —a man much beloved. 
His home was an art gallery. Even a beauti- 
ful, tender Murillo, with a history of it own. 
was there. His mother was a woman of ex- 
ceptional loveliness. 


ETC. 











JOHANNES REIMERS. 


The beautiful park arovnd their home, with 
its terraces, its old trees and wooded heights, 
was early put under his dictatorship, to the 
great dismay of Nils. an old gardener, who 
shook his head at the innovations of the 
young landscapist. The trees planted there 
have grown large since, and beautiful; but 
now they belong to others. His father’s busi- 
ness, which once was one of the largest in the 
country, became a saga only. Johannes was 
in California when the final collapse came. 
The ships which had plowed many seas were 
sold, and the home and the park; but his fath- 
er’s friends saved his art treasures and an- 
tique furniture. Later on they adorned a far 
humbler home in the center of the crowded 
city,— also purchased by the aid of these 
friends of the father, who set him up in busi- 
ness anew. But soon both mother and then 
his father died, and thus were severed the 
strongest ties that bound Johannes to his na- 
tive land. 

About eighteen years ago Johannes left 
Norway for Hawaii, his father having at that 
time told ‘him of the desperate decline of his 





business. He had to strike out for himself, 
into the wide. wide world, and he did it 
gladly. About two years after, he came to 
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California to make a home of his own, and 
the daughter of a high officer of state soon 
after left her comfortable home, and came all 
the way alone from Norseland to the Califor- 
nian Miacmas to fulfill her promise and be- 
come his wife. 

They lived for fifteen years in Lake county, 
digging a home out of the wilderness — the 
wife working and struggling in every way to 
enable her husband to continue literary work. 

His first story was written one stormy 
Christmas evening in a letter to a young 
American girl. It was published in Short 
Stories in 1894. He has since written and 
published in Norwegian periodicals a number 
of stories; but his chief desire is to write in 
English and English only. 

Johannes Reimers is ambitious and a 
dreamer,—a dangerous combination, which 
either brings happiness or annihilation. He is 
now toiling with his hands for his daily bread. 
Is it a wonder that a man with such c.eative 
power writes in a personal letter:— 


You who have been so kind to me, both 
in words and deeds—you must know ‘how 
the work in which I am engaged is absolutely 
killing to my soul life. I cry from the depth 
of my ‘heart for deliverance. At present I 
can’t write and I can’t even read; and yet I 
feel as if I had a thousand tongues in me 
clamoring to let them speak — but how can 


His deliverance, however may be nigh. The 
world is slow to recognize genius, but recog- 
nition always comes. 


A Scene From Northwest History 


ISTORY as it is “wrote” pays very lit- 
H tle attention to the debating club. In 
fact, most histories do not even men- 
tion the term. Sill, the debating society or 
lyceum, is one of the “institutions” of 
America. It is a part of the great Amer- 
ican system. From the landings of the 
Pilgrims, during the colonial period, in 
the upbuilding of the mighty West, and on to 
the present time, it has always played an im- 
portant part in our history. This institution 
had a share in the “Americanizing” of the 
Great Northwest, and helped to save it as a 
part of our glorious Union. 

Among the first social organizations in this 
region was the lyceum and debating society 
formed by the early settlers at Willamette 
Falls, now Oregon City. From 1840 to 1843 


the most important question in the minds of 
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the pioneers was that of government. Under 
the treaty of joint occupancy, neither the 
United States nor Great Britain could take 
any steps toward controlling the political af- 
fairs of the Oregon Territory, which then in- 
cluded Washington. Thus left alone, the 
pioneers found themselves torn by conflicting 
emotions and desires. One party, formed by 
the British and French Canadians connected 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and aided 
by some unpatriotic Americans, favored an 
independent government —a Pacific republic. 
On the other side a temporary government, 
based upon the principles of the American 
Constitution, and providing for ultimate ab- 
sorption by the. great Republic, was near to 
the hearts of the patriotic Americans as a 
“consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

This great question was freely discussed at 
various meetings of the lyceum. At a meet- 
ing early in 1843, the following resolution was 
offered as a subject for debate: “Resolved, 
That it is expedient for the settlers upon the 
Pacific Coast to establish an independent 
government.” George Abernethy, afterward 
first provisional governor of Oregon, opposed 
the resolution. But after a warm discussion, 
it was carried by a large majority. To check 
this drifting away from the Union, Mr. Aber- 
nethy introduced as the subject for the next 
debate: ‘Resolved, That if the United States 
extends its jurisdiction over this country 
within the next four years, it will not be ex- 
pedient to form an independent government.” 

By the time for the next meeting great in- 
terest had been aroused and the people at- 
tended in large numbers, some bringing their 
wives and children. The men who thus came 
together in that rude, dimly lighted log cabin 
on that eventful evening. in personality, ap- 
pearance, and traditions, presented many 
strong contrasts. The flickering light from 
the blazing fireplace, and the candle’s fitful 
beams, casting weird, grotesque shadows 
about the room, served to bring the characters 
into bolder relief, and made the contrasts 
more intense. 

There was one of the early missionaries. a 
follower of John Wesley, sitting by a group 
of French Canadians; a French Huguenot, 
whose forefathers had fled across the sea after 
the ill-fated eve of St. Bartholomew, sat near 
a venturesome courrier-de-bois, who had 
crossed the raging torrents and roamed the 
trackless wilds from the isles of the St. 
Lawrence to the River of the West. A de- 
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scendant of a gallant cavalier who had fought 
that Prince Charlie might “come to his own 


again,” jostled against a Puritan, whose fore- . 


fathers fought on the side of Oliver Cromwell 
at Naseby and Marston Moor. 

On the virgin soil of Oregon, the Round- 
head was again to win a victory over the 
Cavalier; Freedom was again to triumph over 
Royalty. The grandson of a British red-coat 
who had surrendered with Cornwallis, was 
about to yield a bloodless sword to an 
American whose grandfather had suffered 
with Washington at Valley Forge, only to 
triumph with him at Yorktown.’ 

Before this motley group, George Aber- 
nethy arose to defend his patriotic resolution. 
We have no record of his speech, only that it 
was “earnest.” That is all. He doubtless re- 
minded the Americans of the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence, of the suffering and 
trials of their Revolutionary forefathers, of 
the efforts of Washington, Madison, and 
Franklin, to establish this glorious Union. 
And how Clay and Webster, Jackson and 
Benton, the great friend of the West, had 
protected and preserved it. “Was it in vain 
that the embattled yeomanry of Lexington 
and Concord hhad fought so bravely ‘by the 
rude bridge that arched the flood?’ Was it in 
vain that Warren had given up his life on the 
field of Bunker Hill? Could they forget the 
blood-stained footprints of Valley Forge, the 
stirring midnight ride of Paul Revere, or the 
recent perilous journey of their gallant com- 
rade, Marcus Whitman? Never while life 
lasted could they forget the traditions and 
legends of their heroic ancestry! Never un- 
til liberty became merely a memory and pa- 
triotism only a name, would they falter in 
their love or devotion to the great Republic!” 

While the patriot was speaking, no sounds 
were heard save the sound of the speaker’s 
voice. But ere his voice had died away a 
mighty shout arose from the hardy pioneers. 


1 Rev. Cushing Eels was descended from Major Sam- 
uel Eels, one of Cromwell’s officers. Hon. C. M. Brad- 
shaw is a direct descendant of John Bradshaw. who 
presided at the famous trial of King CharlesI. Mr 
Bradshaw still preserves the relics of the brave “‘regi- 
cide” who boldly voted to behead the tyrant kinglet. 
Rev. G. Hines, Rev. D. Leslie, the Crocketts. McBrides, 
and the Applegates, were from Puritan and Revolution- 
ary ancestry. Of course they were not all present at 
this particular meeting, but they participated tu many 
similar scenes. G. W. Le Breton, who doubtless was 
present, was a noble type of the patriotic Huguenots. 


Glenn N. Ranck. 


ETC. 
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All patriotic Americans present “joined in” — 
the mild tones of the women and children 
blended with the strong, lusty voices of the 
men, in one grand triumphal note. It rolled 
through the room, on out into the little clear- 
ing, and penetrated the forests beyond. “The 
dim aisles of the forest rang with the anthem 
of the free.” 

What was that shout and what did it mean? 
It was the pean of Liberty. It was the vic 
torious cry of triumphant Freedom. It 
meant that the resolution was carried by a 
large majority, and that Old Glory would yet 
wave over the homes of the West. The fire 
on the hearth had burned low, smoldered, and 
died; but in living hearts another fire glowed 
brightly, for those burning words had 
“kindled the land into flame with their heat.” 

It is now over ‘half a century since this 
scene was enacted, but the speech of Aber- 
nethy before that nistoric debating society is 
not forgotten by the descendants of the pio- 
neers. 





Mary Sheldon Barnes. 


merly assistant professor of history 

in Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
died of heart failure in London on August 27, 
1898. Mrs. Barnes was born in Oswego, New 
York, where her father Edward Sheldon was 
for many years the ‘thonored and scholarly 
principal of the Normal School. After grad- 
uation from the High School and the Normal 
School at Oswego she entered the University 
of Michigan in 1871, at the time when the 
large opportunities for higher education were 
first thrown open to women. She was thus 
in her own career one of the pioneers in that 
great movement in the education of women 
which is still going on. At Michigan she 
took the classical course, but elected as much 
science as possible, expecting to make phy- 
sics a specialty. To her disappointment, how- 
ever, the invitation which came to her to re- 
turn to the Oswego Normal School as a 
teacher was for the lines of Latin, Greek, 
botany, and history, instead of a range of 
sciences. With her training and endow- 
ments, she became interested at once in apply- 
ing scientific methods to the study of history, 
and determined to write a book along that 
line, being again a pioneer in a great move- 
ment which is still transforming humanistic 
studies. She refused in 1876 to take the chair 


M“e SHELDON BARNES, ior- 
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of chemistry at Wellesley, on the ground that 
she had chosen history as a specialty; shortly 
after, invited to become professor of history, 
she accepted, and remained at Wellesley two 
years and a half, teaching, studying, and 
lecturing, on her chosen subject. Her health 
breaking, she remained at home for a year, 
and in 1880 went upon a year’s tour through 
England, France, Italy, Egypt, Germany, and 
Switzerland. On her return to England, she 
entered Cambridge University as a special 
student of Newnham College, devoting her- 
self entirely to modern history, under the spe- 
cial guidance and instruction of Professor J. 
R. Seeley. She was glad to return to Amer- 
ica in 1882 as teacher of history and literature 
in the Oswego Normal School, where she was 
able to work out completely her method of 
teaching history, and embody the results in 
her “Studies in General History.” Her 
“Studies in American History” followed a 
little later. These two books were the first in 
America to apply the scientific or inductive 
method to historical study below the college 
work. They have had a wide sale and large 
influence in changing the historical work in 
high schools from a deadening cramming of 
dry facts, to an intelligent and inspiring study 
of the original sources. 

In 1884 she was married to Earl Barnes a 
graduate of the Oswego Normal School. A 
little later with him another year was spent in 
Europe in special work, and still another in 
Cornell University. The year of 1889-90 was 
passed at Indiana University, where her hus- 
band was called as professor of history. The 
next year was spent at Cornell; and then came 
the call to Stanford at the opening of the Uni- 
versity; Professor Barnes accepting an invi- 
tation to the chair of education, and she one 
to an assistant professorship of history. The 
seven vears spent at Stanford were among the 
happiest of her life, as they were among the 
most useful. She loved California with a pe- 
culiar affection. The blue sky and the sun- 
shine, the golden hills, the splendid redwoods, 
the romantic historic background, all ap- 
pealed to her most deeply. In 1897 she pub- 
lished her “Studies in Historical Method.” 


Her course of lectures on the “History of the 
Pacific Slope” and on the “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” were among the most attractive offered 
in the University, and were new departures in 
historical work. Her home was a center in 
the informal life of the University, and her 
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students and friends alike felt her helpful and 
cheering influence. With broken health dur- 
ing many years, which gave her but a small 
margin of the strength for work that others 
enjoy, she was able to accomplish a surpris- 
ing amount. In 1897 she and her husband re- 
signed their positions in the University and 
went abroad for two years of work and rest, 
hoping that her health might be strengthened. 
At the time of her death she was engaged with 
her husband on a history of education, and 
was preparing a new “General History” to 
take the place of the “Studies in General His- 
tory.” She had also collected and partly ar- 
ranged the material for a popular history o/ 
the Pacific coast. Her death will be deeply 
felt by many whose lives were strengthened 
and lifted by her influence. 
Edward H. Griggs. 


Affinity. 
WONDROUS chord most subtly binds, 
A In willing bondage, kindred minds, 
It rules the young, no less the old, 
Dark is the secret of its hold. 


Some move us not, nor ill nor well, 
Some but to see is to repel, 

And one swift glance at one fair face 
May rouse the blood to warmest race. 


Yet, why, decreed by cruel fate, 
Lived I so soon, or thou so late? 
Else it might be my happier part 
To clasp thee to my inmost heart! 
Roscoe L, Eames. 
Moonlight on the Sound 
IKE a great gull with silver wings 
L Stretched, quivering, o’er the bay, 
The moon her shimmering reflex flings 
Athwart ‘the trail of day. 
Her white face glows with spectral pride, 
As if the dewy eve 
Had hailed some Cynthian victory-tide 
Her splendors to retrieve. 


A noble peace enfolds the scene— 
A splash of silver spray, 
A phosphorus rush and sport of sheen, 
A lone, wild bird’s last lay, 
And then a low, sweet lullaby 
Of brooks and lyre-like rills— 
And Luna’s radiant face on high 
Illumes. a world of ills! 
Frank Carleton Teck. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel: 
IN THE minds of many readers Mrs. 


Humphry Ward’s last book, AHelbeck of 


Bannisdale, will be classed with “Robert Els- 
mere,” as a religious problem novel. There 
is in the development of the characters of 
both stories, however, something beyond a 
mere difference of religious opinion, and the 
efforts of conflicting theologies on human ac- 
tion; there is the opposition of strong temper- 
amental differences carried to heights almost 
dramatic in their intensity. It is the working 
out of these differences which gives to Mrs. 
Ward’s writings their strong human interest; 
for in these easy-going days it is difficult to 
imagine the extremes of intolerance and big- 
otry which are presented in these books. 
Laura, the heroine of the present story, is 
the daughter of an agnostic whose opinions 
alone serve as her moral guide. Her natural 
skepticism has been carefully nurtured during 
her father’s lifetime, and his death sanctifies 
to her every phase of agnosticism, and makes 
the least deviation from his line of thought 
seem a betrayal of his memory. At the most 
vigorous period of her mental life she is 
thrown into intimate family relation with Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale, who is a rigid Romanist 
of that extreme type so rarely met with in 
modern life. She is at once thrown into an 
environment of high ritual, in which every 
function of her daily life is given a devotional 
or religious meaning. Despite the antago- 
nism of mind thus set up, she forthwith falls 
in love with the cause of her discomfort, and 
despite her unsympathetic attitude, the big- 
oted Hetbeck loses his heart to her. Then 
comes a long series of struggles told in Mrs. 
Ward’s inimitable way. Laura _ honestly 
1 Helbeck of Bunnisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
The Macmillan Cc,: New York: 1898. 2 vols. 2.00. 
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makes an effort to get her lover’s point of 
view, while the zealot, with characteristic se- 
curity in the verity of his own creed, stands 
serenely by, waiting for the conversion which 
never comes. The struggle culminates in a 
tragedy which seems as purposeless as unex- 
pected. There is only one gleam of bright- 
ness in the book,— nothing more than a 
flash,— the humor of the gentle old servant 
Daffady, who in the course of a quaint mono- 
logue sums up the conflict. He is inclined to 
the doctrine of purgatory because,— 


““Heaven and Hell are verra good for t’ foak 
as are ower good or ower bad; but t’ moast 
o’ foak are juist a mish-mash.” 


And after reading the last line in the book 
one is inclined to think that the ‘‘mish-mash” 
are by far the most comfortable people to live 
with. ; 

Her Ladyship’s Elephant 2 


SO MANY books have a heavy feeling 
about the heart, if not a bad taste in the 
mouth, that a mirth-provoking, laughter-com- 
pelling story like Her Ladyship’s Elephant, 
is something to be positively grateful for. 
Given two bridal couples separated on their 
honeymoon by a fate that reminds one of But- 
tercup’s methods in “Pinafore,” when she 
“mixed the babies up,” false relationship im- 
provised for the benefit of inn-keepers and a 
supposedly curious public, a bona fide and 
genuinely shocked relative in the person of a 
formal English aunt, whose severe home at- 
mosphere is ruthlessly invaded by the unex- 
pected, and a laughable combination is pro- 
duced which rivals any farce comedy ever 
written. Mr. Wells has been happy.in keep- 
ing close to the genuinely funny. With the 
exception of an occasional unimportant lapse, 


2Her Ladyship’s Elephant. By David Dwight 
Wells. Henry Holt & Co.: New York. $1.25. 
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there is no evidence of any effort to make a 
scene more absurd than it would be in the 
ordinary course of usch very extraordinary 
events. The author need not have apologized 
for the elephant. The elephant is quite cap- 
able of taking care of himself and his critics. 
We hear from the publishers that the story 
is already in its second American edition. 
The first English publisher who was shown 
the manuscript by the Messrs. Holt promptly 
bought the English rights for “a lump sum.” 
The fact of its author having been one of the 
most popular members of our embassy in 
London may partly account for his interna- 
tional success. Mr. Nicholson’s cover also 
helps the book much. His picture of her 
Ladyship’s elephant seated on his hind legs 
and pawing the air cramped into a shield sur- 
mounted by a coronet is delightfully droll. 


Two Books of Verse.‘ 


IT IS so seldom that anyone writes, without 
craving the recognition of the world, that it 
is a pleasure to give unsolicited acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Barstow, lawyer by profession, 
who rhymes for the pleasure of rhyming — 
not for praise or pence. For a few interested 
friends, he has had printed by the local press 
in the town where he lives, a little collection 
of verses, named after the initial poem, “One 
Evening Long Ago.” This first poem is the 
poorest of all, its greatest excellence being 
found in that part where he wanders from the 
fireside (suggestive of the group in “Snow- 
bound’’) to the sea, where the derelict craft is 
described :— 

Upon the slowly heaving swell, 

The voice of her idly swinging bell, 


Mournfully tolling her funeral knell 
In blank despair.— 


The sport of every howling gale, 

Only the faint and dismal wail 

Of the slackened shrouds replied to the hail 
That spoke her fair. 


Each change of theme is designated by a 
change of meter. Mr. Barstow readily finds 
the correct metrical mold for his thought, 
especially in the sea songs. The “Fishing 
Fleet” possesses a wavelike swing, and is 
suggestive of the wild daring of the fisherman 
and the prophetic despair of the fisherwives. 

For they remember the season past, 

When a blinding gale and freezing blast 

Raged on the Banks 
All through the night, 

And quietly out of the floating ranks | 

Dropped many a fisherman’s riding light. 

1 Oae Evening Long Ago. By H. M. Barstow. Napa: 
1998. 
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LUCY CROGHAN BROWNE has pub- 
lished a little book of children songs that will 
be found very appropriate for the nursery and 
kindergarten. The words are all written by 
the publisher, the music by a number of well- 
known composers and students of harmony. 
Among these are John Haraden Pratt, Mary 
Louise Carr, N. Clifford Page, R. L. Pas- 
more, John W. Metcalf, and W. J. Mac- 
dougall. The music is often exquisitely ad- 
justed to the words and the tunes are very 
“catching” and well suited to the childish ear. 
Some of the verses are descriptive, as “The 
Scissors Grinder’; others are fanciful, as the 
“Boy and the Moon.” They are all didactic 
in a sense, — intending to teach love of nature 
and inculcate kindness of heart. Such lessons 
are somewhat burlesqued to the mature mind 
by such a verse as, — 

He picked up a stone and hit him on the head 
Poor froggie choked, and tumbled down dead. 

Such a line as “He knows they won't last 
long” cannot be intended to teach gooa gram- 
mar, but the faults of the book are very few in 
comparison with its virtues. “The Butterfly,” 
with daintily written music by Mary Louise 
Carr, is one of the prettiest: — 

He loves the flowers that bloom so bright, 

And kisses them ev’ry one. 

He sips the dew from their shining leaves, 

For this is the butterfly’s tea, — 

And far more dainty and sweet, I think, 

Than that for you and me. 


Peter the Great 2 


THERE is about some parts of Russian 
history an apparent exaggeration of all that 
can be imagined of the sumptuous, the blood- 
curdling, the extravagant, the sordid, the lav- 
ishing of favor, the brutality of revenge, that 
leaves on the American mind an impression 
that is almost grotesque. No novel of adven- 
ture could be more improbable, more fantas- 
tic, more exciting, than one of M. Waliszew- 
ski’s Russian biographies. One finds no dif- 
ficulty in believing the author when he tells 
us that he has lived over again in fancy the 
dead hours of which he writes; that he has 
seen the faces, felt the warmth of the beings 
and the things that filled them. A living inter- 
est fills the book, and makes fascinatingly 
vivid every scene and character. If the reader 
does not have sensations while reading these 
pages, it will not be the fault of author — or 
his material. 

*2 Peter the Great. By K. Wiliszewski. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. #2.00. 





























Briefer Notice. 


The Young Queen of Hearts‘ most certainly 
is a charming story told in quaint simple Eng- 
lish, reflective of the times of James the First. 
It is the daintiest sort of a lesson in history, 
and will interest both old and young. 


Penelope’s Progress,2, issued as a compan- 
ion book to “A Cathedral Courtship,” is 
bound in Stuart tartan, in appropriate har- 
mony with its contents—where a bride’s 
dress is embroidered with silver thistles and 
the kirk is trimmed with yellow broom. A 
spirit of merry raillery pervades the story, in- 
terwoven with charming love episodes. The 
descriptive passages are unusually strong and 
add much to the merit of the book. 


The Pride of Jennico3 is constantly a re- 
minder of the Arabian Nights in the posses- 
sions of its hero, of the “Prisoner of Zenda” 
in his adventures, of the most stupid hero ever 
conceived in his blunders. There is a nine- 
teenth century flavor about the descriptions of 
the London club rooms, and a general up-to- 
dateness about the telling of the story that 
makes the characters very real. 


THE effect on the reader of Zhe Broom of 
the War God,4 an apparently truthful recital 
of the experiences of a volunteer in what Mr. 
Palmer has called “the army of the café,” is 
very powerful. There is an onward, monoto- 
nous, truthful swing that is more impressive 
than any conscious aiming at dramatic effect 
could be. The battle described in the eleventh 
chapter is so painfully exciting that the au- 
thor has found it needless to coin queer- 
sounding words or use barbarously twisted 
sentences to give intensity to his work. The 
tragic hopelessness of the Greek cause is 
shown in a manner such as no newspaper or 
historical account could give; but the interest 
of it is in the everyday life of a volunteer 
rather than in the historical information to be 
gleaned from the narrative. 


1 The Young Queen of Hearts: a Story of the Princess 
Elizabeth and Her Brother Henry, Prince of Wales. 
By Emma Marshall. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25, ° 

2 Penelope’s Progress. Bs Kate Douglass Wiggin. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

3 The Pride of Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


4 The Broom of the War God: a Novel by Henry Noei 
Brailsford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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At the Sign of the Silver Crescents by Helen 
Choate Prince, will hold the attention of the 
average reader more closely than will some 
stories that are better written. Its scene is 
laid in the region of the famous chateau of the 
Loire. All the characters are French, with 
two exceptions—an American artist and a 
budding English diplomat; and the writer’s 
patriotic bias is shown by the marked supe- 
riority of the American over the others. The 
author also shows her dislike of Jews by com- 
bining in one of them a surplus of disagree- 
able attributes. She has hazy ideas about 
Catholics, and it is safe to say that Catholics 
will not like her for ‘having written this story. 


THOSE interested in colonial days will en- 
joy Mrs. Burton Harrison’s latest story.° It 
shows much research, and the scenes of our 
early history are reproduced with great exact- 
ness of detail. Indeed the subservience of the 
story to the verification of facts is so great 
that it somewhat interferes with the tale it- 
self; but this is more than offset by the pho- 
tographic picturings of that period. 


MRS. HIGGINSON'’S stories have often 
been praised in the Overland. Her latest’ js 
a collection of tales of the region about Pu- 
get Sound. The people there are not a dis- 
tinctive type. They might live anywhere on 
the continent. Indeed, most or them have 
come from the older States; but Mrs. Higgin- 
son faithfully represents the spirit of her en- 
vironment, and, through it, adds a fresh inter- 
est to the commonplace characters that fill her 
pages. The stories are often pathetic and 
sometimes amusing; but “In the Bitter Root 
Mountains” will haunt the reader after the 
others have faded into the mist of forgetful- 
ness. 


DOCTOR FRANK OVERTON’S book*® 
is as interesting as a novel. Indeed, it is in 
reality a series of short stories — stories about 
the things we have the most intimate rela- 
tion with, the things we eat and drink. The 
interesting and unexpected qualities possessed 
by the commonest things about us are set 


5 At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By Helen 
Choate Prince. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

6A Son of the Old Dominion. By Mrs, Burton Har- 
rison. New York: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

7 From the Land of the Snow Pearls. By Ella Hig- 
ginson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 41.50, 


8 Applied Physiology. Overton, M.D 
“Americ 


By Frank 


Book Co.: New York; 1898. 
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forth in the simplest language, and their re- 
lation to the human economy is told in a 
fascinating way. The book costs only eighty 
cents. It ought to be in the hands of every 
boy and girl, and when they have read it 
their parents can learn something new about 
old things on almost every page. For the 
purpose of fitting men and women for the 
business of life, there is more to be learned 
from the pages of this book in an hour than 
can be had from whole shelves of more pre- 
tentious works. 


A GREAT many people are said to read,and 
like the writings of Laura Jean Libby. The 
same people will no doubt like Gilson Wil- 
lets’s story, nifa.* Ceuta is described in a 
way to astonish those who happen to have 
been there; but it is no more wonderful than 
the Fifth Avenue mansion facing the park, 
which has all the medieval devices in the 
shape of secret panels and unsuspected iron 
doors. The photographs of Havana consti- 
tute the one thing about the book which has 


an air of probability. 


MRS. RHONE’S Alinong the Dunes is a 
good wholesome book, full of charming de- 
scription and strange adventures. It is a 
book that few will want to put down unfin- 
ished. 

Books Received. 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. By 
Sylvanus Scott, D. D. The Vir Publishing 
Co. 

Report of the U. S. National Museum, 1895. 
Government Printing office. 

The Hope of Immortality. 
Welldon. The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Eagle’s U. S. A., as seen from a buggy 
ride of 1,400 miles from Illinois to Boston. 
By John Livingston Wright and Mrs. A. S. 
Ames. Truman J. Spencer: Hartford, Conn. 

Topics on Greek History. By Arthur L. 
Goodrich. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 


By J. E. C. 


1 Anita; or, The Cuban Spy. By Gilson Willets, 
New York: F. Tennyson Neely. $1.00. 

2 Among the Dunes. By Mrs. D. L. Rhone. F. Tenny- 
son Neely; New York. 
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Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. D. Ap- 


pleton & Co.; New York. 

His Neighbor’s Wife. By Gilson Willets. 
F. Tennyson Neely: New York. 

The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Sy- 
monds and Lina Duff Gordon. Illustrated. J. 
M. Dent & Co.: London, and the Macmillan 
Co.: New York. 

Two Prisoners. 
R. H. Russel. New York. 

Fighting for Favor. By W. G. Tarbet. 
Henry Holt & Co.: New York. 

The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 
The Macmillan Co.: New York. 

“Don’t Worry” Nuggets. Gathered by 
Jeanne G. Pennington. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert: New York. 

The Yankee Navy. By Tom Masson. 
Publishing Co.: New York. 

By Wilbur Finley Fan- 


By Thos. Nelson Page. 


Life 


Passion Flowers. 
ley. New York. 


LYING before us in the September issue of 
the Overland Monthly, adorned with a cover 
that we consider, both from its artistic and 
suggestive effects probably as good a design 
as was ever used for such a purpose. 

The Overland is the oldest magazine on the 
Pacific Coast. It is an old friend that has 
never failed. In all its vicissitudes of fortune, 
it has always been fresh and vigorous, a 
mighty influence for good, an exponent of the 
best interests of the Coast. It is a magazine 
that we are proud of and one that deserves 
the support of every lover of the great State 
in which we live. 

The Overland grows in interest. It is to- 
day far better than it was five years ago. The 
present number is full of matter that must be 
relished by healthy minds. It is a beautiful 
magazine and we know of nothing that equals 
it as a gift to a friend in some other State. 
Buy this old friend, read it, and send it to 
some friend who lives far away, that he or 
she may know what a wonderful State is our 
California.—Santa Barbara Daily News, Sept. 


6, 1808. 
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